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Poems 








TORU DUTT 
A MON PERE 


The flowers look loveliest in their native soil 

Amid their kindred branches; plucked, they fade, 
And lose the colours Nature on them laid, 

Though bound in garlands with assiduous toil, 
Pleasant it was, afar from all turmoil, 

To wander through the valley, now in shade 

And now in sunshine, where these blossoms made 
A Paradise, and gather in my spoil. 

But better than myself no man can know 

How tarnished have become their tender hues 
E’en in the gathering, and how dimmed their glow! 
Wouldst thou again new life in them infuse, 

Thou who hast seen them where they brightly blow? 
Ask Memory. She shall help my stammering muse. 


SITA 


Three happy children in a darkened room! 

What do they gaze on with wide-open eyes? 

A dense, dense forest, where no sunbeam pries, 

And in its centre a cleared spot. — There bloom 
Gigantic flowers on creepers that embrace 

Tall trees; there, in a quiet lucid lake 

The white swans glide; there, whirring from the brake, 
The peacock springs; there, herds of wild deer race; 
There, patches gleam with yellow waving grain; 
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There, blue smoke from strange altars rises light, 
There, dwells in peace the poet-anchorite. 

But who is this fair lady? Not in vain 

She weeps. — for lo! at every tear she sheds 
Tears from three pairs of young eyes fall amain, 
And bowed in sorrow are the three young heads. 
It is an old, old story, and the lay 

Which has evoked sad Sita from the past 

Is by a mother sung... ‘Tis hushed at last 

And melts the picture from their sight away, 

Yet shall they dream of it until the day! 

When shall those children by their mother's side 
Gather, ah me! as erst at eventide? 





AUROBINDO GHOSH 
A DREAM OF SURREAL SCIENCE 


One dreamed and saw a gland write Hamlet, drink 
At the Mermaid, capture immortality; 

A committee of hormones on the Aegean’s brink 
Composed The Mad and The Odyssey. 


A thyroid, meditating almost nude 
Under the Bo-tree, saw the eternal Light 
And, rising from its mighty solitude, 
Spoke of the Wheel and Eightfold Path all right. 


A brain by a disordered stomach driven 

Thundered through Europe, conquered, ruled and fell, 
From St. Helena went, perhaps, to Heaven. 

Thus waqged on the surreal world, until 


A scientist played with atoms and blew out 
The universe before God had time to shout. 





SAROJINI NAIDU 


THE LOTUS 
(Jo M. K. Gandhi) 


O Mystic Lotus, sacred and sublime, 

In myriad-petalled grace inviolate, 

Supreme o'er transient storms of tragic Fate, 
Deep-rooted in the waters of all Time, 

What legions loosed from many a far-off clime 
Of wild-bee hordes with lips insatiate, 

And hungry winds with wings of hope or hate, 
Have thronged and pressed round thy miraculous prime 
To devastate thy loveliness, to drain 

The midmost rapture of thy glorious heart... 
But who could win thy secret, who attain 
Thine ageless beauty born of Brahma’'s breath, 
Or pluck thine immortality, who art 

Coeval with the Lords of Life and Death? 





NISSIM EZEKIEL 
GOODBYE PARTY FOR MISS PUSHPA T. S. 


Friends, 

our dear sister 

is departing for foreign 
in two three days, 

and 

we are meeting today 
to wish her bon voyage. 


You are all knowing, friends, 

what sweetness is in Miss Pushpa. 
I don't mean only external sweetness 
but internal sweetness. 

Miss Pushpa is smiling and smiling 
even for no reason 

but simply because she is feeling. 


Miss Pushpa is coming 

from very high family. 

Her father was renowned advocate 

in Bulsar or Surat, 

| am not remembering now which place. 


Surat? Ah, yes, 

once only | stayed in Surat 
with family members 

of my uncle’s very old friend— 
his wife was cooking nicely... 
that was long time ago. 





Coming back to Miss Pushpa 
she is most popular lady 
with men also and ladies also. 


Whenever | asked her to do anything, 
she was saying, ‘Just now only 
I will do it.’ That is showing 
good spirit. | am always 
appreciating the good spirit. 


Pushpa Miss is never saying no. 
Whatever | or anybody is asking 

she is always saying yes, 

and today she is going 

to improve her prospects 

and we are wishingn her bon voyage. 


Now I ask other speakers to speak 
and afterwards Miss Pushpa 
will do the summing up. 





JAYANTA MAHAPATRA 
THE ABANDONED BRITISH CEMETERY AT BALASORE 


This is history. 

| would not disturb it : the ruins of stone and marble, 
the crumbling wall of brick, the coma of alienated decay. 
How exactly should the archaic dead make me behave? 


A hundred and fifty years ago 

| might have lived. Now nothing offends my ways. 
A quietness of bramble and grass holds me to a weed. 
Will it matter if | know who the victims were, who survived? 


And yet, awed by the forgotten dead, 

| walk around them : thirty-nine graves, their legends 
floating in a twilight of baleful littoral, 

the flaking history my intrusion does not animate. 


Awkward in the silence, a scrawny lizard 

watches the drama with its shrewd, hooded gaze. 
And a scorpion, its sting drooping, 

two eerie arms spread upon the marble, over an alien name. 





In the circle the epitaphs run : Florence R , darling wife 
of Captain R R , aged nineteen, of cholera... 

Helen, beloved daughter of Mr. & Mrs. , of cholera, 
aged seventeen, in the year of our Lord, eighteen hundred... 











Of what concern to me is a vanished Empire? 
Or the conquest of my ancestors’ timeless ennui? 
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It is the dying young who have the power to show 
what the heart will hide, the grass shows no more. 


Who watches now in the dark near the dead wall? 

The tribe of grass in the cracks of my eyes? 

It is the cholera still, death’s sickly trickle, 

that plaques the sleepy shacks beyond this hump of earth, 


moving easily, swiftly, with quick power 

through both past and present, the increasing young, 
into the final bone, wearying all truth with ruin. 

This is the iron 


rusting in the vanquished country, the blood’s unease, 
the useless rain upon my familiar window; 

the tired triumphant smile left behind by the dead 

on a discarded anchor half-sunk in mud beside the graves : 


out there on the earth's unwavering gravity 
where it waits like a deity perhaps 

for the elaborate ceremonial of a coming generation 
to keep history awake, stifle the survivor's issuing cry. 





A. K. RAMANUJAN 
A RIVER 


In Madurai, 
city of temples and poets 
who sang of cities and temples : 


every summer 

a river dries to a trickle 

in the sand, 

baring the sand-ribs, 

straw and women’s hair 

clogging the wateraates 

at the rusty bars 

under the bridges with patches 

of repair all over them, 

the wet stones glistening like sleepy 
crocodiles, the dry ones 

shaven water-buffaloes lounging in the sun. 


The poets sang only of the floods. 


He was there for a day 

when they had the floods. 

People everywhere talked 

of the inches rising, 

of the precise number of cobbled steps 
run over by the water, rising 

on the bathing places, 

and the way it carried off three village houses, 
one pregnant woman 
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and a couple of cows 


named Gopi and Brinda, as usual. 


The new poets still quoted 
the old poets, but no one spoke 
in verse 

of the preanant woman 


drowned, with perhaps twins in her, 


kicking at blank walls 
even before birth. 


He said : 

the river has water enough 

to be poetic 

about only once a year 

and then 

it carries away 

in the first half-hour 

three village houses, 

a couple of cows 

named Gopi and Brinda 

and one preganant woman 
expecting identical twins 
with no moles on their bodies, 
with different-coloured diapers 


to tell them apart. 
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KAMALA DAS 
AN INTRODUCTION 


| don't know politics but | know the names 

Of those in power and can repeat them like 

Days of week, or names of months. beginning with 
Nehru. | am Indian, very brown, born in 

Malabar, | speak three languages, write in 

Two, dream in one. Don’t write in English, they said, 
English is not your mother-tongue. Why not leave 
Me alone, critics, friends, visiting cousins. 

Every one of you? Why not let me speak in 

Any language | like? The language | speak 
Becomes mine, its distortions, its queernesses 

All mine, mine alone. It is half English, half 

Indian, funny perhaps, but it is honest. 

It is as human as | am human, don't 

You see? It voices my joys, my longings, my 

Hopes, and it is useful to me as cawing 

Is to crows or roaring to the lions, it 

Is human speech, the speech of the mind that is 
Here and not there, a mind that sees and hears and 
Is aware. Not the deaf, blind speech 

Of trees in storm or of monsoon clouds or of rain or the 
Incoherent mutterings of the blazing 

Funeral pyre. I was child, and later they 

Told me I grew, for | became tall, my limbs 

Swelled and one or two places sprouted hair. When 
| asked for love, not knowing what else to ask 

For, he drew a youth of sixteen into the 
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Bedroom and closed the door. He did not beat me 
But my sad woman-body felt so beaten. 


The weight of my breasts and womb crushed me. I shrank 
Pitifully. Then . . . I wore a shirt and my 
Brother's trousers, cut my hair short and ignored 
My womanliness. Dress in sarees, be girl 

Be wife, they said. Be embroiderer, be cook, 

Be a quarreller with servants. Fit in. Oh, 

Belong, cried the categorizers. Dont sit 

On walls or peep in through our lace-draped windows. 
Be Amy, or be Kamala. Or, better 

Still, be Madhavikutty. It is time to 

Choose a name, a role, Don't play pretending games. 
Don't play at schizophrenia or be a 

Nympho. Don't cry embarrassingly loud when 

Jilted in love .. . | met a man, loved him. Call 

Him not by any name, he is every man 

Who wants a woman, just as | am every 

Woman who seeks love. In him . . . the hungry haste 
Of rivers, in me . . . the oceans’ tireless 

Waiting. Who are you, I ask each and everyone, 

The answer is, it is |. Anywhere and, 

Everywhere, | see the one whecalls himself 

If in this world, he is tightly packed like the 

Sword in its sheath. It is | who drink lonely 

Drinks at twelve, midnight, in hotels of strange towns, 
It is I who laugh, it is | who make love 

And then, feel shame, it is I who lie dying 

With a rattle in my throat. | am sinner, 

I am saint. | am the beloved and the 

Betrayed. I have no joys which are not yours, no 
Aches which are not yours. I too call myself I. 
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DOM MORAES 
BELLS FOR WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Today they brought me a message : Wordsworth was dead. 
‘My God’, I said. ‘My God. I can hardly believe it. 

Just as you like’, they answered. “Take it or leave it, 

‘He has sunk into April as into the depths of a lake, 
‘Leaving his eyes ajar in the house of his head.’ 

Are you sure’, I said, ‘that you haven't made a mistake?’ 


‘Oh no, they said, ‘not a hope. We knew him too well, 

A gloomy considering bloke with the nose of a preacher : 

A poet in fact, with a charming affection for Nature : 
‘Milkmaids (you know) and the shadows of clouds on the land. 
‘His work is carefully studied in colleges still. 

‘We shall not forget nor forgo it, while colleges stand.’ 


And | said, ‘I grant you that Wordsworth lies chilly in Grasmere 
‘And his bones are absolved and dissolved in the tears of the rain. 
‘| grant he is one with the plant and the fossil again, 

‘His flesh has gone back into soil and his eyes into stones 
And the roots and shoots of a new life push each year 
‘Through the sad rotten fragments of his bones. 


But although each Spring brings a newer death to those bones, 
‘| have seen him risen again with the crocus in Spring. 

‘| have turned my ear to the wind, | have heard him speaking. 
‘| shrank from the bony sorrow in his face. 

‘Yet still | hear those pedagogic tones 

‘Droning away the snow, our old disgrace.’ 
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MULK RAJ ANAND 
DUTY 


The midday sun blasts everything in the Indian summer : it 
scorches the earth till its upper layers crack into a million fissures: 
it sets fire to the water till the lakes and pools and swamps bubble, 
evaporate and dry up; it shrivels up the lives of birds, beasts and 
flowers; it burns into one like red pepper and leaves one gasping 
for breath with a bulging tongue till one spends one’s time 
looking for some shady spot for even the most precarious shelter. 

Mangal Singh, the policeman who had been posted on duty 
at the point where the branch road from the village of Vadala 
enters the Mall Road of Chetpur, had taken shelter under the 
sparse foilage of a kikar tree beyond the layers of white dust, after 
having stood in the sun for five and a half hours since dawn. 
In a little while sepoy Rahmat-Ullah would come and relieve him, 
and he felt that he could cool down a little and prepare to go 
to the barracks. 

The sun was penetrating even the leaves of the wayside trees, 
and there was not much comfort in the humid airless atmosphere, 
but after the cracking heat of the open, Mangal felt that this 
comparative shade was a blessing. 

He was not, of course, like the delicate Lallas, rich Hindu 
merchants, who rode out into the gardens early in the morning 
and withdrew after ‘eating’ the fresh air at sunrise and never 
appeared till sunset, sitting in the laps of their wives drinking milk- 
water or lying sprawled about on the front boards of their shops 
under the cool air of electric fans . . . No, he didn't say as they 
would : 'I go for a pice worth of salt, bring me a palanquin.” Nor 
could he ‘quench his thirst by drinking dew’. No, he was proud 
that he came from strong peasant stock and was a hardy policeman 
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who could rough it : indeed, this police service was not active 
enough for him and he felt it a pity that he had not become a 
real sepoy; for there was more pay in the paltans and there were 
better uniforms, also free mufti and free rations. So he had heard 
after he had put the mark of his thumb down and joined the 
police force — but once done cannot be undone. And it was the 
blessing of the Gurus, as there was little chance of earning any 
extra money in the military; while, apart from the fifteen rupees’ 
pay, there were other small sums so long as confectioners continued 
to mix milk with water and so long as there was a murder or 
two in the prostitutes’ bazaar, and so long as there were respectable 
Lallas who would pay rather than have their names mentioned 
.... Why, even here on point-duty in the waste land —‘your own 
is your Own and another's is also yours’. For if the peasants 
offered tokens of grain and butter and sugar to the Munshi at 
the customs house, then why not to the police? That skinny little 
Babu at the octroi post had not the strong arm of the sepoy to 
protect them when they were being looted by the thugs in the 
market.... He knew. After wisdom the club. If only he had been 
able to pay a nazar to the Tehsildar he would never have lost 
his land to Seth Jhinda Ram ... But God's work was well done, 
man’s badly. And, truly, if he had not pressed the limbs of the 
landlord he would never have got the recommendation to join 
the police. And you learnt a great deal in the service of the Sarkar. 
And there was nothing better than service : no worry, and there 
was so much izzat in it that these very cowardly city folk who 
laughed at you if you were a peasant joined their hands in 
obeisance to you if you wielded a truncheon. And the rustics who 
had no notion of discipline or duty could be made to obey 
authority with the might of the stave, and if they didn’t obey that, 
the fear of the hand-cuff—even a daring robber like Barkat Ali 
could not escape because one could blow the whistle and call 
the entire police force out. And the Sarkar is truly powerful. Like 
Alamgir, it leaves no fire in the hearth, nor water in the jar, to 
bring a man to justice... 
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He glanced at his dust-covered feet in the requlation shoes 
of rough cow-hide, even as he congratulated himself on his lucky 
position as a member of the much-feared police service and 
wished he had really been in the army, for there the sepoys had 
boots given them. His puttees too were old and faded and there 
was something loose about the khaki uniform with the black belt. 
The uniform of the army was so tight-fitting. Perhaps the whistle- 
chain and the truncheon improved this and the red-and-blue 
turban was nice, but — he lifted his hand to caress the folds of 
his head-dress and to adjust it, as it was heavy and got soaked 
with the sweat that flowed from his fuming scalp burdened by 
long hair on the lower edges... 

The sun poured down a flood of fire on the earth, and it 
seemed as if the desolate fields covered with dense brown thickets 
and stalks of grass and cacti were crackling like cinders and would 
soon be reduced to ashes. A partridge hummed in its nest 
somewhere and a dove cooed from the tree overhead, giving that 
depth to the shade which fills the air with long, endless silences 
and with the desolate peace of loneliness. 

Mangal Singh drifted a few steps from where he was standing 
and halted on a spot where the shade was thicker than it was 
anywhere else under the kikar trees. And, blowing a hot breath, 
he cupped his palms over the knob of his stave and leaned his 
chin on the knuckles of his joined hands and stood contemplating 
the scene with half-closed eyes like a dog who rests his muzzle 
on his front paws and lies in wait for his prey. 

Layers of white-sheeted mist floated past his eyes in the sun- 
soaked fields, the anguish of a thousand heat-singed bushes, 
while the parched leaves of the hanging boughs of the wayside 
trees rustled at the touch of a scorching breeze. 

One breath, a thousand hopes, they say, and there never 
comes a day without evening — but it would be very difficult 
to walk down to the barracks through this terrible heat. And he 
wished his duty was not up, that someone could fetch his food 
for him and that he could borrow a charpai from the octroi and 
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go to sleep in the grove of neem trees by the garden of Rais 
Jagjiwan Das, or sit and talk to the grass-cutter’s wife who had 
breasts like turnips. Only Rahmat-Ullah had an eye on her too, 
and he was sure to be here, as he preferred the desolate afternoon, 
thinking that he might get a chance when no one was about. 

‘I will have to walk back to the lines,’ he muttered to himself 
and yawned. He felt heavy and tired at the prospect and his leas 
seemed to weaken from the knowledge of the unending trudge 
of three miles. He shook his head and tried to be alert, but the 
invisible presence of some overwhelming force seemed to be 
descending on him and his heavy-lidded eyes were closing against 
his will. He took a deep breath and made another effort to open 
his eyes wide through the drowsy stupor of the shade that 
weighed down from the trees. For a moment his body steadied 
and his eyes half opened. But how hateful was the glare, and 
how cruel, how meaningless, was life outside.... And what peace, 
what quiet below the trees, beneath the eyes.... 

lf a God should be standing here he could not help closing 
his eyes for a minute, he felt; and sleep came creeping into his 
bones with a whiff of breeze that was like a soft beauty retreating 
coyly before the thousand glares of the torrid sun which burnt 
sO passionately above the silent fields.... The heat seemed to be 
melting the fat in his head and to be blinding his eyes, and he 
let himself be seduced by the placid stillness into a trance of half- 
sleep.... 

Through sleepy eyes he was conscious of the whispering 
elements as he dozed, and his body still stood more or less erect, 
though his head was bent on the knuckles of his hand above 
the stave, and the corners of his mouth dribbled slightly.... 

‘Shoop...shoop...shoop...’ a snake seeemed to lash his face 
at the same time as he saw the soothing vision of a dim city 
through the stealthy corners of whose lanes he was passing 
suavely into a house was effaced... . 


‘Shoop... shoop... .’ 
He came to suddenly and saw Thanedar Abdul Kerim standing 
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before him, his young face red with anger under the affected 
Afghan turban, his tall lanky form tight-stretched, a cane in his 
hand, and his bicycle leaning against his legs.... 

‘Wake up! Wake up, you ox of a Sikh! Is it because it is past 
twelve that your senses have left you?’ 

Mangal reeled, then steadied himself, his hands climbing 
automatically to his turban which had been shaken by the 
Inspectors onslaught. 

‘Shoop... shoop,’ the cane struck his side again and stung his 
skin like a hundred scorpions. And a welter of abuse fell upon 
his ears : ‘Fool, the D.S.P might have passed, and you are 
supposed to be on duty. Wake up and come to your senses, you 
son of a dog!’ 

Quite involuntarily Mangal’s right hand left the turban and 
shot up to his forehead in a salute, and his thick, trembling lips 
phewed some hot stale breath : ‘Huzoor Mai-bap.’ 

And he lifted his cane to strike Mangal again, but the sepoy 
was shaking with fright so that his stave dropped from his hand. 

Mangal bent and picked up his lathi. . 

‘Go and be on your point-duty!’ ordered the Thanedar sternly 
and, putting his foot on the pedal, rode shakily away on his 
bicycle. 

Mangal walked out of the shade, his shins and thighs still 
trembling and his heart thumping in spite of himself, though he 
was less afraid than conscience-stricken for neglecting his duty. 

The heat of the sun made the skin of his face smart with a 
sharp pain where the perspiration flowed profusely down his 
neck. He rubbed his hand across it and felt the sweat tingle like 
a raw wound. 

He shook himself and his head twitched, and he looked about 
in order to see if anyone had seen him being beaten. He wanted 
to bear the pain like a man. But his eyes, startled by the suddenness 
with which they had opened, were full of a boiling liquid that 
melted into fumes as he raised his head. 

His throat was parched dry and he coughed with an effort 
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so that his big brown face above the shaggy beard reddened. 
Then he paused to spit on the road and felt his legs trembling 
and shaking more than ever. He twisted his face in the endeavour 
to control his limbs and lunged forward.... 

‘Ohe, may you die, ohe asses, ohe, may you die,’ came a 
voice from behind him. 

As he turned round he saw a herd of donkeys come stampeding 
up the road in a wild rush, which became wilder as their driver 
trotted fast behind them in an attempt to keep them from entering 
the Mall Road at that pace. 

For a moment the cloud of dust the herd had raised on the 
sides of the deeply rutted Vadala Road obscured Mangal’s view 
of the man, but then suddenly he could hear him shouting : ‘Ohe, 
may you die, asses!’ 

Mangal ran with his stave upraised in a wild scurry towards 
the driver of the stampeding donkeys, scattering them helter- 
skelter till some of them cantered the more quickly into the 
Mall and the others turned back and came to a standstill. 
He caught the driver up before the man had escaped into a 
ditch by the banana field. And, grinding a half-expressed curse 
between his teeth, he struck him with his stave hard, hard, harder, 
so that the blows fell edgewise on a donkey’s neck, on the driver's 
arms, on a donkey's back, on a donkey's head, on the man’s 
legs... . 

‘Oh, forgive, Sarkar, it is not my fault, the man shouted in 
an angry, indignant voice while he rubbed his limbs and spread 
his hands to ward off more blows. 

‘You, son of a dog,’ hissed Mangal as he struck again and 
again, harder and harder as if he had gone mad, till his stave 
seemed to ring as a bamboo stick does when it is splitting into 
shreds. 
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MULK RAJ ANAND 
THE GOLDEN WATCH 


THERE was something about the smile of Mr. Acton, when he 
came over to Srijut Sudarshan Sharma's table, which betokened 
disaster. But as the Sahib had only said, “Mr. Sharma, I have 
brought something for you specially from London — you must 
come into my office on Monday and take it...’", the poor old 
despatch clerk could not surmise the real meaning of the General 
Manager's remark. The fact that Mr. Acton should come over to 
his table at all fawn upon him and say what he had said was, 
of course, most flattering. For, very rarely did the head of the firm 
condescend to move down the corridor, where the Indian staff 
of the distribution department of the great Marmalade Empire 
of Henry King and Co. worked. But that*smile on Mr. Acton’s 
face! Specially, since Mr. Acton was not known to smile too 
much, being a morose, old Sahib, hard working, conscientious 
and a slave driver. Famous as a shrewd businessman, he was 
so devoted to the job of spreading the monopoly of King’s 
Marmalade and sundry other products that his wife had left him 
after a three-month spell of marriage and never returned to India, 
though no one quite knew whether she was separated or divorced 
from him or merely preferred to stay away. 

The fact that Acton Sahib had smiled was enough to give 
Srijut Sharma cause for thought. But then Srijut Sharma 
was, in spite of his nobility of soul and fundamental innocence, 
experienced enough by this time in his study of the vague, 
detached race of the white Sahibs. He had clearly noticed the 
slight awkward curl of the upper lip, behind which the determined, 
tobacco-stained long teeth showed, for the briefest moment, a 
snarl suppressed by the deliberation which Acton Sahib had 
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brought to the whole operation of coming over and pronouncing 
those kind words. And what could be the reason for his being 
singled out from amongst the twenty-five odd members of the 
distribution department? He, the despatch clerk, normally received 
just an occasional greeting, “Hello; Sharma — how you getting 
on?” from the head of his own department, Mr. West; and twice 
or thrice a year he was called into the cubicle by West Sahib for 
a reprimand, because some letters or packets had gone astray. 
Otherwise, the incarnation of clock-work efficiency as he was, 
and well-versed in the routine of his job, there was no occasion 
for any break in the monotony of that anonymous, smooth- 
working Empire, at least where he was concerned. To be sure, 
there was the continual gossip of the clerks and the accountants, 
the bickerings and jealousies of the people above him, for grades 
and promotions and pay. But he, Sharma, had been employed 
twenty years ago as a special favour — he was not even a 
matriculate but had picked up the work somehow and though 
unwanted and constantly reprimanded by West Sahib in the first 
years, he had been retained because of the legend of saintliness 
he had acquired. He had five more years of service to do, 
because then he would be fifty-five and the family-raising grihastha 
portion of his life in the fourfold scheme, prescribed by religion, 
finished, he hoped to retire to his home town, Jullunder, where 
his father still ran the confectioner's shop off the Mall Road. 

“And what did Acton Sahib have to say to you, Mr. Sharma?” 
asked Miss Violet Dixon, the plain snub-nosed Anglo-Indian 
typist, in her singsong voice. She considered herself safe enough 
with this old family man of fifty who had grayed prematurely, 
and freely conversed with him, specially during the lunch hour, 
while she believed that everyone else had only one goal in life 
—to sleep with her. 

“He has brought something for me from England,” Srijut 
Sharma answered. 

“There are such pretty things in U.K.,’" she said. “My! I wish 
| could go there! My sister is there, you know! Married... 
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She had told Sharma all these things before. So he was not 
interested. Specially today, because all his thoughts were 
concentrated on the inner meaning of Mr. Acton’s sudden visitation 
and the ambivalent smile. 

‘Well, half day today, | am off,” said Violet and moved away 
with the peculiar snobbish agility of the Mem Sahib she affected 
to be. 

Srijut Sharma stared at her blankly, though absorbing her 
physical form into his subconscious with more than the old 
uncle's interest he had always pretended to take in her. It was 
only her snub nose, like that of Surpanakha, the sister of the 
demon king Ravana, that stood in the way of her getting married, 
he felt: for she indeed had a tolerable figure. But he lowered his 
eyes as soon as the thought of Miss Dixon's body began to 
simmer in the cauldron of his inner life; as a good Hindu, every 
woman, apart from the wife, was to him a mother or a sister. 
And his obsession about the meaning of Acton Sahib's words 
returned from the pent-up curiosity with greater force, now that 
he realised the vastness of the space of time during which he 
would have to wait in suspense before knowing what the boss 
had brought for him and why. He took up his faded sola topee, 
which, with the bush shirt and trousers, was among the few 
concessions to modernity which he had made, and got up from 
his chair. On his way out he beckoned Dugdu sepoy from the 
verandah and asked : 

“Has Acton Sahib gone? Do you know?” 

“Abhi Sahib in lift going down,” Dugdu said. 

Srijut Sharma made quickly for the stairs and, throwing all 
caution about slipping on the polished marble steps to the winds, 
hurtled down. There were three floors below him and he began 
to sweat both through fear of missing the Sahib and the heat of 
mid — April. As he reached the ground floor, he saw Acton Sahib 
already going out of the door. 

It was now or never. 

Srijut Sharma rushed out. But he was conscious that quite a 
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few employees of the firm would be coming out of the two 
lifts and he might be seen talking to the Sahib. And that was not 
done — outside the office. The Sahibs belonged to their private 
worlds, where no intrusion was tolerated, for they refused to 
listen to pleas of advancement through improper channels. 

Mr. Acton’s uniformed driver opened the door of the Buick 
and the Sahib sat down, spreading the shadow of arimness all 
around him. Srijut Sharma hesitated, for the demeanour of the 
Goanese chauffeur was frightening. 

By now the driver had smartly shut the back door of the 
car and was proceeding to his seat. 

That was his only chance. Taking off his hat, he rushed 
up to the window of the car, and rudely thrust his head 
into the presence of Mr. Acton. Luckily for him, the Sahib 
did not brush him aside, but smiled a broader smile than 
before and said : 

“You want to know, what | have brought for you—well, it is 
a gold watch with an inscription in it... See me Monday morning..." 

The SafAib's anticipation of his question threw Srijut Sharma 
further off his balance. The sweat poured down from his forehead 
as he mumbled : ‘Thank you, Sir, thank you...” 

"Chalo, dirver,”’ the Sahib ordered. And the chauffeur turned 
and looked hard at Srijut Sharma. 

The despatch clerk withdrew with a sheepish, abject smile on 
his face and stood, hat in the left hand, the right hand raised 
to his forehead in the attitude of a near-military salute. 

The motor-car moved off. But Srijut Sharma still stood, as 
though he had been struck dumb. He was neither happy nor sad 
at this moment, only benumbed by the shock of surprise. Why 
should he be singled out from the whole distribution department 
of Henry King & Co. for the privilege of the gift of a gold watch? 
He had done nothing brave that he could remember. “A gold 
watch, with an inscription in it!’ Then the truth came upon him! 
The Sahib wanted him to reitre. 

The revelation rose to the surface of his awareness from the 
deep obsessive fear which had possessed him for nearly half an 
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hour, and his heart began to palpitate. He reeled a little, then 
steadied himself and got on to the pavement looking after the 
car which had already turned the corner into Nicol Road. He 
turned and began to walk towards Victoria Terminus Station. 
From there he had to take the train to Thana, thirty miles out, 
where he had lived, for cheapness, almost all the years he had 
been in Bombay. His steps were heavy, for he was now 
reasonably sure that he would get notice of retirement on Monday. 
He tried to think of some other possible reason why the Sahib 
had decided to give him the gift of a gold watch with an inscription. 
There was no other explanation. His doom was sealed. What 
would he say to his wife? And his son had not passed the 
matriculation yet. How would he support his family? The provident 
fund would not amount to much specially in these days of rising 
prices... 

He felt a pull at his heart. He paused for breath and tried to 
calm himself. The blood pressure! Or was it merely wind? He 
must not get into a panic. He steadied his gait and walked along 
muttering to himself, “Shanti! Shanti! Shanti” as though the very 
incantation of the formula of peace would restore his calm and 
equanimity. 

During the week-end, Srijut Sharma was able to conceal 
his panic and confusion behind the facade of an exaggerated 
bonhomie, with the skill of an accomplished natural actor. 
On Saturday night he went with his wife and son to see 
Professor Ram's Circus, which was performing opposite 
the Portuguese Church; and he got up later than usual on 
Sunday morning, spent a little longer on his prayers, but 
seemed normal enough on the surface. However, he ate very 
little of the gala meal of rice Aichr/ a put before him by his wife 
and seemed lost in thought for a few moments at a time. His 
illiterate but shrewd wife noticed that threre was something on 
his mind. 

“Thou hast not eaten at all today,” she said, since he had 
left the tasty papadum and the mango pickle untouched. “Look 
at Hari! He has left nothing in his thak l’ 
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“Hoon, he answered abstractedly. And then, realising he 
might be found out for the worried, unhappy man he was, 
he tried to bluff his wife.” As a matter of fact, | was thinking 
of some happy news that the Sahib gave me yesterday : 
He has brought a gold watch as a gift for me from Vilayat...”’ 
“Then, Papaji, give me the silver watch which you are using 
now,” Hari, his young son, cried impetuously, “I have no 
watch and | am always late everywhere.” 

“Not so impatient, son!” counselled Haris mother. "Let 
your father get the gold watch first and then he will surely 
give you his silver watch.” 

In the ordinary way, Srijut Sharma would have endorsed 
his wife’s sentiments. But, today, he felt that, on the face 
of it. his son's demand was justified. How should Hari know 
that the silver watch, the gold watch and a gold ring would 
be all the jewellery he, the father, would have for security 
against hard days, if the gold watch was, as he surmised, 
only a token being offered by the firm to sugarcoat the 
bitter pill they would ask him to swallow — retirement five 
years before the appointed time. He hesitated, then lifted 
his head, smiled at his son and said : 

“Acha Kaka, you can have my silver watch.” 

“Can I have it, really, Papaji — hurray!” the boy shouted, 
rushing away to fetch the watch from his father's pocket. 
“Give it to me, now, today.” 

“Vay, son, you are so selfish!” his mother exclaimed. For, 
with the peculiar sensitiveness of a woman, she had 
surmised from the manner in which her husband had hung 
his head down and then tried to smile as he lifted his face to 
his son, that the father of Hari was upset inside him, or at least 
not in his usual mood of accepting life evenly, accompanying this 
acceptance with the pious invocation — “Shanti! Shanti!” 

Hari brought the silver watch, adjusted it to his left ear to see 
if it ticked and happy in the possession of it, did a little caper. 
Srijut Sharma said nothing; pushing his thali away he got up to 
wash his hands. 
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The next day it happened as Srijut Sharma had anticipated. 
He went to see Mr. Acton as soon as the Sahib came in, for the 
suspense of the week-end had mounted to a crescendo by Monday 
morning and he had been trembling with trepidation, pale, and 
completely unsure of himself. The General Manager called him 
in immediately the peon Dugdu presented the little slip with the 
despatch clerk’s name on it. 

"Please sit down’, said Mr. Acton, lifting his grey-haired head 
from the papers before him. And then, pulling his keys from his 
trouser pocket by the gold chain to which they were adjusted, 
he opened a drawer and fetched out what Sharma thought was 
a beautiful red case. 

“Mr. Sharma, you have been a loyal friend of this firm 
for many years... and you know your loyalty has been your 
Greatest asset here... because...er... Otherwise, we could 
have had got someone with better qualifications to do your 
work! Now...we are thinking of increasing the efficiency of 
the business all round.... And, well, we feel that you would 
also like, at your age, to retire to your native Punjab... So, 
as a token of our appreciation for your loyalty to Henry 
King & Co., we are presenting you this gold watch." And 
he pushed the red case forward. 

Srijut Sharma began to speak, but though his mouth 
opened, he could not go on, “I am fifty years old,” he wanted 
to say, “and | still have five years to go.” His facial muscles 
seemed to contract, his eyes were dimmed with the fume 
of frustration and bitterness, his forehead was covered with sweat. 
At least there might have been a little ceremony of the presentation. 
He could not even utter the words, “Thank you, Sir!” 

“Of course, you will also have your provident fund and one 
month's leave with pay before you retire.” 

Again Srijut Sharma tried to voice his inner protest in 
words which would convey his meaning without seeming to be 
disloyal, for he did not want to obliterate the one concession the 
Sahib had made to the whole record of his service with his firm. 
It was just likely that Mr. Acton would remind him of his failings 
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as a despatch clerk if he dared indicate that he was not amenable 
to the suggestion made by the Sahib on behalf of Henry King 
& Co. 

“Look at the watch — it has an inscription in it which will 
please you,” said Mr. Acton, to get over the embarrassment of 
the tension created by the silence of the despatch clerk. 

These words hypnotised Sharma and, stretching his hand 
across the large table. he reached out for the gift. Mr. Acton 
noticed the unsureness of the hand and pushed that case further 
forward. 

Srijut Sharma picked up the red box, but in his eagerness to 
follow the Sahib’s behests. he dropped it while holding it aloft. 
The Sahib’s face grew livid as he picked up the box and hurriedly 
opened it. Then, lifting the watch from it socket, he wound it and 
applied it to his ear. It was ticking. He turned it round and showed 
the inscription to the despatch clerk. 

Srijut Sharma put both his hands out, more steadily this time, 
and took the gift in the manner in which a beggar receives alms. 
He brought the glistening object within the orbit of his eyes, but 
they were dimmed with tears and he could not read anything. 
He tried to smile, however, and then, with a great heave of his 
hand, which rocked his body from side to side, he pronounced 
the words : 

“Thank you, Sir.” 

Mr. Acton got up, took the gold watch from Srijut Sharma’s 
hands and put it back in the socket of the red case. Then he 
stretched his right hand towards the despatch clerk, while he 
offered the case to him wth his left hand. 

Srijut Sharma took the Sahib’s right hand gratefully in his two 
sweating hands and opened the palms out to receive the case. 

“Good luck, Sharma,” Mr. Acton said; “come and see me 
after your leave is over. And when your son matriculates, let me 
know if | can do something for him. 

Dumb and with bent head, the fumes of his violent emotions 
rising above the mouth which could have expressed them, he 
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withdrew in the abject manner of his ancestors going out of the 
presence of feudal lords. 

Mr. Acton saw the danger to the watch and went ahead to 
open the door, so that the clerk could go out without knocking 
his head against the door or falling down. As Srijut Sharma 
emerged from the General Manager's office, involuntary tears 
flowed from his eyes and his lower lip fell in a pout that somehow 
controlled him from breaking down completely. 

The eyes of the whole office staff were on him. In a moment, 
a few of the men clustered around his person. One of them took 
the case from his hands, opened it and read the inscription out 
aloud : 

“In appreciation of the loyal service of Mr. Sharma to Henry 
King & Co., on his retirement.” 

The curiosity of his colleaques, became a little enthusiastic as 
the watch passed from hand to hand. 

Unable to stand because of a wave of dizziness, Srijut Sharma 
sat down on his chair, his head between his hands, and let the 
tears roll down. One of his colleagues, Mr. Banaji, the accountant, 
patted his back understandingly. But the pity was too much for 
him. 

“To be sure, Seth Makhanji, the new partner, has a relative 
to fill Sharma’s position’, someone commented. 

“No, no,” another refuted the sugestion “No one is required 
to kill himself with work in our big concern. We are given the 
Sunday off! And a fat pension in the years ahead! The bosses 
are full of love for us, indeed!” 

“Damn fine gold watch, but it does not go!” said Sriraman, 
the typist. 

Mr. Banaji took the watch from Sriraman and putting it in the 
case, placed it before Srijut Sharma and signalled to the others 
to move away. 

As Srijut Sharma realised that his colleagues were gone, he 
lifted his morose head, took the case, and began to walk away. 
Mr. Banaji saw him off to the door, his hand on Sharma's back. 








‘‘Sahibji,"’ the Parsi accountant said, as the lift came up and 
liftman took Srijut Sharma in. 

On the way home, Srijut Sharma found that the gold watch 
went only when it was shaken. Obviously, some delicate part had 
broken when he had dropped it on Mr. Acton's table. He would 
get it mended; no, he must save all his cash — he could not afford 
the luxury of having a watch repaired. He shouldn't have been 
weak with his son and given him his old silver watch. But as there 
would be no office to go to any more, he would not need to look 
at the time very much, specially in Jullunder, where time just 
stood still and no one bothered about keeping appointments. 








RAJA RAO 
IN KHANDESH 


‘Tom-lom — Tom-tom — Tira-tira — Tira-tira — Tira-tira — 
Tom-tom — Tom-tom... Listen, villagers listen! Assemble ye all 
after midday meal — at the Patel’s. At the Patel’s — after midday 
meal — Tom-tom — Tom-tom — Tira-tira — Tira-tira — Everyone 
— All — Important business — Important — Tom-tom — Tira- 
tira — Tom-tom — Tom-tom...’ 

Dattopant wallowed in his bed, dreamily. A terrible pain in 
the stomach had kept him awake late into the night. And then, 
what with the heavy monsters that rolled over his belly, the horse 
that galloped without neck or tail, the noise of the grand-child 
near him, the breathless flight in the air, funeral processions, 
death-drums, temples and rupees, and mimicking monkeys — 
he could not sleep. Every other wink he woke up, moaned, and 
turning away his head, threw his legs aside, and forced himself 
to sleep — but sleep would never come. Deep in the night he 
heard an owl hoot somewhere — somewhere very near. Was 
it from the coconut-tree? The neem-tree?... No, it was from the 
roof. Death, said the elders, an owl on the tiles means certain 
death... death before the wane of the evil moon. He would have 
liked to stand up and shout ‘Ram, Ram’ to frighten away the owl. 
But he felt tired and restless. After all, to wake up the whole 
house, make a noise, cry, moan. And move to another house. 
Where? And for six months too. He, his old wife, his two quarrelling 
sons, his haughty daughter-in-law, and the pulling, whining, 
slobbering brats. No. This could never be of me. Perhaps the owl 
was only on the palm-tree. No, it was not on the roof. For sure, 
no! However, let’s say ‘Ram, Ram’, ‘Ram, Ram’. Sleep will soon 
come and then everything will be forgotten. 
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Sleep indeed came but the owl changed into a sheep, the 
sheep crew lona, twisted horns and became a buffalo. A black 
rider sat on it, a looped serpent in one hand. The buffalo put 
its muzzle on Dattopant, licked his flesh, sniffed — then with a 
dart flung into the depths of the raging clouds, and was lost. 
Dattopant too was lost. A noose was round his neck. The black 
rider was dragging him against the amassed clouds... Where? 
Oh, that eye-shutting abysm! Earth below and space nowhere... 
‘Ram. Ram’. ‘Ram. Ram’, he yelled in his sleep. ‘Ram, Ram, 
Ram, Ram.’ 

‘Can't you shut your mouth?’ howled his wife. “The children 
are asleep.’ 

‘He?’ 

‘Oh! Be quiet.’ 

No. there was no owl. Forcing every joint in his body to loosen 
he put his head against the wall, and went to sleep again. There 
were no more nightmares. He had not slept long, when it was 
already dawn, and he heard noises of birds and of cattle waking 
up, and of people coughing and spitting, and walking about the 
house. But the half-awakened calm was so comforting that he 
lay on his bed undisturbed. How streamlike was that rest! 

‘Tom-tom — Tom-tom — Tira-tira — Tira-tira — Tom-tom — 
Tom-tom...’ he heard the drum beat. He moved his head towards 
the door and tried to listen. But he feigned as though he were 
fast asleep. If his wife should see? He even tried to snore. His 
grandchildren passed near him. The little one, the last born of 
the second son. cried, ‘Grandpa, Grandpa!’ He almost felt like 
smiling back. But he couldn't — he wouldn't. Somehow closed 
eyes on a hot morning is so enchanting. Funny and bright like 
a jugglers show. 

‘Tom-tom — Tom-tom — Tira-tira — Tira-tira — Tom-tom. - . 
Listen, villagers, listen! After the meal, everybody should assemble 
at the Patel’s — Everybody — Important Business — Tom-tom 
— Tira-tira — Tom-tom — Tom-tom...’ ort 

‘Important business! Important business!’ Dattopant said to 
himself. ‘What could that be? After all everything is over now. 
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Thotababa’s Tailend field was already auctioned by the 
government. Poor chap! One of the richest fellows in the village 
his father was, in my father's time. Owned half the cotton-fields. 
They said gold was used to pave his floors. Thotababa! We told 
him, didn't we, not to get indebted to that Parsi? But he wanted 
money — money. If not how could he pay for his pilgrimages, 
marriages, mistresses?... And now... Ha! Ha! Poor Thotababa! 
Ambudevi is Bhattoji's mistress now. Where there’s money, there 
are women. Juicy girl too, Ambudevi. But poor Thotababa! 
Grind the corn, brother, grind. Then there was that affair of the 
toddy contracts. It was to be auctioned. Patel, Patwari, Revenue 
Collector, Police Inspector, Zamindars, motor cars, peons, shouts. 
Who gets the contract? The Parsi! Why, for every rupee we can 
pay he can pay two. He comes from Bombay, they say. And he 
has the red-man’s money. He throws us money and buys back 
our cotton. Pays for the seeds, and pays for the births, deaths, 
funerals, all. And for the revenues too, with mortgages. Only 
Sampathji said, ‘I'll go to the town and sell it at eight annas a 
maund more.’ Patel’s visit. Patwari’s visit. ‘Oh, don’t you do that!’ 
Sampathji's bulls stayed in his byre, but his stick ran at the Parsi. 
Missed him! Pity, Be done with him and his money! One would 
have had a good drink after. 

‘He, buffalo! How long will you lie buried in your bed?’ It was 
his wife. She was sweeping the floor, and the dust was already 
entering his nostrils. 

‘He? Is it morning?’ he asked, yawning and cracking his 
knuckles as though he were just waking up. 

‘Morning! The sun is high enough to char you to skin and 
bone, he!’ 

‘’ll rise.’ He drew up his eyelids painfully. From the opening 
in the roof, the sunshine poured like boiling pus — thick, steaming, 
white. The whole heaven is a hellish white bubo, he used to say. 
How it pours and pours — nothing but pus. It rains pus. And 
the earth — it drinks the pus, imbibes it eagerly, avidly, 
sucking... 
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Rising up, Dattopant folded his little mat and putting it in the 
corner walked out into the courtyard with his bed-sheet. It served 
as blanket at night and upper cloth during the day. The streets 
were empty, and the flies were busy humming round the dung 
and the dustbins. The earth, tanned, hard earth. was lying flat, 
breathless, benumbed. From the neem by the street, came the 
acrid, fermented smell of oozing liquor. On the high palms two 
vultures sat, with their fleshy necks, bald as though they had 
eaten their own skin. Grhita, orhita, grhita they hurled their 
omnious grunts. In Sayyaji’s house they were killing a cock for 
the match-maker. The pipers would soon begin the music. 

The world seemed full of hot silences, and — noises, — 
noises. 

From near the temple came the gasp and grunt of the 
bailiff drum : “Tom-tom — Tom-tom — Tira-tira — Tira-tira — 
Tom-tom — Tom-tom... ’ 

‘Important business,’ said Dattopant to himself. ‘important 
business,’ and walked down the street towards the Devil’s Ravine 
for the morning performances. 


In Khandesh the earth is black. Black and grey as the buffalo. 
and twisted like an endless line of loamy pythons, wriggling and 
stretching beneath the awful heat of the sun. Between a python 
and a python is a crevice deep as hell's depths, and black and 
greedy and forbidding as demons’ mouths. They seem to gape 
their mouths to gobble you... to grapple you like crocodiles on 
a blazing day and drag you to the bottom of cavernous depths. 
Bave— Baye— Bavethey seem to cry inaudibly, eager, rapacious, 
hungry. And they stream out breaths. The breaths are white and 
parched, curling and twisting and falling back like vermin. They 
search for a leg, a hand, an eye, a mouth, just to pull you into 
the abysm of the earth. Field on field is nothing but pythons and 
abysms — crocodiles waiting for their prey, vermin searching for 
a carcass. Then, suddenly, there is a yawning ravine in the endless 
immensity of the python-world, the chief python of pythons, with 
his venom flowing in red and blue and white. The red venom 
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shines in the sands. The blue one lies in the shadow. And the 
white is the bubbling, steaming water that crawls over the bed, 
as though the pus of heaven had turned liquid. The blood of 
the earth mingles with the pus of the skies — to bear cotton. 

Rows and rows of cotton. Thin, unmoving, bone-like plants, 
with little skulls in their hands that split and crackle with the heat 
of the sun. Like the purity of the soul is their substance, within 
the twists and holes of the skull. But within their purity is the 
hidden venom — venom again! Black seeds, small knob-like 
seeds, sifting beside one another as though in clasped conspiracy. 
The pods would go to the dust, the cotton to the red-man, and 
the peasant will have small knob-like seeds, hard as the river- 
stones. to munch and to crack. There are no stones in Khandesh! 

The sun will hit him on the head, the earth maul him by the 
legs, the red-man eat all his soul — and within the black and 
blue of the ravines, the white venom will flow to the end of time. 
The trains of the red-man rush towards the city. 


Finding none of his usual friends in the ravine — the sun was 
already high over the north-east — Dattopant hastily finished his 
excretions and ablutions and ran back to the village eager to hear 
about this ‘important business’. He passed by Dhondopant's 
house but his son said he had gone to Kantur to see his second 
daughter, and her new male child. Then he turned round the 
Flag-platform, and entered Sonopant's courtyard. His wife was 
grinding jawari, and the old man was in the byre chopping hay. 
Dattopant hurried there. 

‘He. brother, what is it all about?’ 

‘Nothing. | think it's about the quarrel between Ramaji and 
Subhaji. You know about the Cornerstone?’ 

‘But, on my mother's soul, I thought they were going to the 
court?’ 

‘No, | met the Patel yesterday. He said it would be settled by 
us. But I didn’t know though it would be today.’ 

‘No, brother, | think it’s not that!’ 
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‘Must be that. If not what else?’ 

‘No. brother, no. I heard an owl hoot on the roof. | know it 
is not that.’ 

‘Then let's ask Govindopant.’ 

‘Well, let us go.’ 

He left the hay on the flank, and they went across the court- 
yard to Govindopant’'s back wall. 

‘He, Govindopant" 
wie .). He 2k 

‘What's that tom-tom about, brother?’ Govindopant, a tall 
man, with lona, thick whiskers, and hanging cheeks, rose up from 
behind the wall, his hands soiled with clay. He was plastering 
the cattle-shed. 

‘Don't know. Heard the Police Inspector had come on his 
horse.’ 

‘Police Inspector! Police Inspector!’ Dattopant shuddered all 
over. His Sona, he who is dead, was once tied to a tree and 
beaten : he hadn't jumped down from the cart when the Inspector 
was passing. And Dattopant hated the ‘round of hay and honey’ 
for the Inspector's servants. And then the being spat on — and 
bowings! 

‘Who told you he’s here, brother?’ 

‘Why, the women saw him from the well-side.’ 

‘When, brother?’ 

‘Yesterday evening. Your daughter-in-law too was there.’ 

‘Yesterday!’ 

‘He, hé, Father Sonopant, you are here?’ There were a number 
of voices. Bolopant, Vithobopant and Pandopant came through 
the byre. They were all young and wore short coats in the city 
fashion. ‘The dangerous clique,’ the elders used to call them for 
their subversive talk, and the Patel had more than once warned 
them against this ‘city chatter’. 

‘The Police Inspector,’ cried Pandopant, as though with ben 
satisfaction. ‘The Police Inspector, Father Sonopant.’ 

‘What's he here for, son of your father?’ | 
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‘To arrest us no doubt!’ and they all laughed. ‘But, do you 
know, continued Pandopant in a half-jeerina, half-excited tone. 
‘the Maharaja is coming to our village. . 

‘The Maharaja!’ Govindopant had never beheld the Sovereign 
yet. His father, whose grandfather had seen Raja Sivaji, always 
described how godlike a maharaja looked. 

‘Yes, the Maharaja!’ assured Vithobopant. ‘They say he'll 
come to our village and even stay for a night. . .’ 

‘Nonsense! Nonsense!’ protested Govindapant. "“Maharajas 
dont stay in poor huts, young man. My father used to say Raja 
Sivaji always slept on horseback. He hated staying with peasant 
folkin 

'But this Maharaja is different, they say. He has stopped his 
motor car to talk to peasants passing by.’ It was Dattopant. 

‘In Pitthapur Taluka, they said, didn’t they, he went into a 
peasant hut, “The sun is hot, mother, can you give me a glass 
of curds?” ' 

‘As witness,’ interrupted Pandopant, ‘ask the lizard on the wall 
of the house. The Maharaja. . .’ 

‘Now! Now! said Father Sonopant, who always calmed a 
malicious tongue. “You know, my son, I've heard it’s ture. For 
example, the other day | went to see Lawyer Pandrung Joshi. 
His son passed the highest tests of the Government, and wanted 
a big post. Turban on his head and nazar in his hand, straight 
he went to the Palace. He'll soon be a taluk collector.’ 

‘So you think he'll come? The Maharaja?’ said Dattopant. He 
would offer him curds and mangoes and even a glass of sherbet, 
such sherbet as no house in the village could offer. 

‘Of course! Of course, Govindopant!’ assured Pandopant. 

‘Then I'll receive him in my house. . .’ 

‘I!’ said Dattopant. 

‘ILI! shouted Vithobopant and Bolopant. 

‘Well, let us not quarrel about it,’ said Sonopant, cooling the 
disctibsion: They called him the sage. — 

‘But,’ started Dattopant thoughtfully, "do you think we can ask 
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him anything? | mean any question?’ There was always that 
Sona’s death that bothered him. And the Parsi and the Police 
Inspector. 

There was noise in the back verandah. It was the Patel coming 
to see Govindopant. 

‘Govindopant! Govindopant!’ 

‘Yes, Patel!’ he shouted back, proud the Patel had come to 
see him first — and in front of everybody too .. . May be the 
Maharaja would stay with him. Raja Sivaji, his father used to 
say... 

‘| want your help, father.’ 

‘Don't you know everything is yours, Patel. The Maharaja. . .’ 
He folded his hands and looked humbler than ever. Dattopant 
felt an unutterable hatred growing in his head. He would receive 
the Maharaja... 

Any help from me?’ asked Pandopant jauntily, suppressing 
an amused laugh. 

‘No, I've come to see Govindopant.’ 

‘Yes, yes, Patel, my house...’ 

‘No, your mare.’ 

‘For the Maharaja! But it is old.’ 

‘My horse is swift as the wind,’ cried Pandopant, looking 
seriously at the Patel, ‘and strong as the pipal.’ His two companions 
turned away to laugh, for as everybody knew Pandopant never 
had any horse. 

“Young man, | am speaking to Govindopant,’ spat the Patel, 
looking gloweringly at the young man. ‘The Maharaja,” he said, 
turning to the elders, ‘is passing by our village, accompanied by 
the Representative and Relation of the Most High Majesty — 
across the Seas... Of His Majesty who lives in his country, 
London...’ 

‘London, oh yes, London,’ repeated Pandopant, who after his 
visit to the city proclaimed his knowledge of everything foreign. 
The Patel feigned not to hear. 

‘Yes, His Majesty's Representative — Viceroy, they call him 
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„CENTRAL UBRARY 


— accompanied by the Maharaja, is passing by the village in the 
train. 

‘They wont stay here then?’ interrupted Dattopant, confused. 

‘No, they ll pass by our village in the train.’ Everybody looked 
at his neighbour disappointed and resentful. Maybe the Maharaja 
may still... 

'They will pass by in the train, and we have to honour them 
by standing by the railway line and showing how loyal and 
faithful our villagers are to the Sovereign.’ 

‘Loyal and faithful to the Sovereign,’ repeated Govindopant. 

‘Those who have horses,” continued the Patel, ‘will ride them. 
Those who haven't will stand, a staff in hand. . .' 

‘With folded hands? Or should we bow, Patel? asked 
Govindopant. He knew how to bow before kings : his great 
grandfather had done it to the great Raja Sivaji. 

‘Neither fold your hands nor bow, mind you. You will not 
move the smallest hair on your body as the train passes by. And 
you will have your backs to the train.’ 

‘Backs to the train!’ exclaimed Dattopant. They had already 
imagined how, wearing the most shining of their apparel, in red 
and gold and blue, they would bow as the Maharaja peeped out 
to greet them. They would bow again. And he would smile back 
in return. Govindopant even saw how the Maharaja would stop 
the train, come down, and as the ancient stories go, send him 
bags and bags of gold. He wouldn't touch the gold, of course, 
never. He would build a large free caravanserai, and a well and 
a temple by it and fly an ochre flag for the greater glory of God. 

‘Backs to the train,’ repeated the Patel. “You know how some 
devilish, prostitute-born scoundrels tried to put a bomb beneath 
the train of the Representative of the Most High across the 
Seas...’ 

‘Yes, I've heard of it in the city. They said it just missed him.’ 
It was of course Pandopant. 

‘Will you shut your mouth, young man! One word more, and 
you will go straight to prison. | have been watching you since 
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you came back from the city. You talk of nothing but of bombs 
and pistols, and corrupt these young men with all those city-ideas 
which no man born to his father would ever utter. | tell you this 
is the last time | give ycu the warning. Take care.’ 

‘But...’ blurted Pandopant, suddenly turning humble, ‘I only 
said what I heard in the city. . .” 

‘City or no city. I tell you, shut up or I'll ask the Police Inspector 
to arrest you on the spot!’ 

‘Stitch your lips, young fellow!’ cried Govindopant. 

‘Govindopant, the Patel said, turning to the elders once 
again, ‘you will have your mare, wont you? For every four 
telegraph poles there will be one man on foot, and for every four 
men on foot there will be a man on horse-back.’ 

‘Always your slave!’ cried Govindopant, proud. 

‘Patel,’ said Dattopant eagerly, ‘shall | stand on my field by 
the bael tree?’ He would show the Maharaja his fields. 

‘That's in the hands of the Police Inspector. This afternoon 
he'll decide about it all.’ 

‘But — but you'll put in a word for me, Patel?’ 

‘We'll see . . . Anyway,’ concluded the Patel, turning round 
to go home, ‘you'll all assemble at my house this afternoon. But, 
Pandopant, I warn you once again : Hold your tongue, or you'll 
see | was not put into the world for nothing!’ Govindopant, 
Sonopant and Dattopant turned to the young man with looks 
severe and full of admonition. Yes, he would have to change. 

That evening the whole village was merry. ‘Tom-tom — Tom- 
tom — Tira-tira-— Tira-tira — Tom-tom — Tom-tom... Tomorrow 
at cock-crow everybody will be ready by the railway line — 
Everybody — At cock-crow — Tom-tom — Tom-tom — Tira- 
tira — Tira-tira — Tom-tom — Tom-tom...’ 


In Khandesh the earth floats. Heaving and quivering, rising 
and shrivelling, the earth floats in a flood of heat. Men don't walk 
in Khandesh. They swirl round and round upon their feet — and 
move forward. Birds don't fly in Khandesh. They are carried on 
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CENTRAL UBRAAY 


the billows of heat. Horses don’t move in Khandesh. The earth 
moves to them. 

Trees indeed do grow in Khandesh. But they stand shaven 
and sombre like widows before their husbands’ pyre. Now and 
again they creak their branches — a groan, an oath, a gasp. Men 
don't speak in Khandesh either. They blubber in their dreams. 
Trains do rush through Khandesh — clutter-clutter — clutter- 
clutter — they squeak and snort and disappear for fear they 
should fly. The long, black, quavering railway lines submit to 
them like a cat to its mate. There he comes — there — he comes 
— the monster. Bigger and bigger he swells as he rises up. He 
shakes and rattles and grits past you. 

Trains on trains grind through Khandesh. Trains with spitting 
men, vomiting women and yelling children. Trains on trains — 
clutter-clutter, clutter-clutter — with horses and buffaloes, coal, 
manure, rice, cotton, wheat, pungent-smelling oranges, melting 
moon-quavas, and juicy, perfumed, voluptuous mangoes. Trains 
on trains pass by, day after day, day after day. They pass through 
Khandesh. 

Dattopant and Sonopant and Govindopant — with coats in 
velvet and gold, with turbans in red and green and blue, dhotis 
brown as the skin, slippers with sinuous filigree-tails, tassels, 
kerchiefs, kuammerbunds — stand by to see the trains pass by. 

Men and horses, coal and cotton pass through Khandesh. 


It is a wet, sultry morning. The sun is already high, and the 
air is spongy. The railway line leaps from the maw of heaven, 
bumps over the hillocks, girdles the mounds, and flinging over 
the depths of the ravines, hisses up, twisting its tail, flopping its 
head, distraught, and shooting into the gullet of the horizon curls 
itself round and is lost. Sonopant has been up long. Folding his 
bedding, he lighted his hookah and sat waiting for Dattopant to 
turn up as usual. When he had smoked and dozed, and dozed 
again, he rose and bawled across the railway line : ‘Hé, brother, 
hé! Wake up and let's go to the ravine.’ ‘He! Wait fellow! 
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Coming...’ Dattopant rose up with an oath, and throwing his 
blanket by his turban, coat and kummerbund, he left his telegraph- 
pole and walked up to Sonopant on the other side of the line. 
The air was suffocating, and a storm seemed to gather somewhere 
across the rain of heat. The stones beneath his feet were already 
scorching. Far off the village rose with its mud walls brown as 
parched flesh. On the flag-staff a crow sat and caw-cawed. 
Somebody was walking down the twist of the ravine, an ass 
behind him. His shadow is black as congealed blood. He descends 
into the ravine. The ass too descends into the ravine. Whirlpools 
of sun haze play over them. 

‘Hot!’ cried Sonopant, covering his head with his blanket, 
‘very hot. brother.’ 

‘Ho! Blazing like a frying-pan.’ 

‘Let's go to the ravine, then!’ 

‘When the women come, better send them for some water. 
Its my young daughter-in-law who comes this morning.’ 

‘No. brother, I'll go.’ 

‘Stay on, brother, don’t worry. That wench does nothing at 
home. Have to keep the women fit—like horses. Must break 
them!’ 

‘There comes Govindopant,’ cried Sonopant, seeing him come 
up the ravine on his horse. “There he is. Earlier than both of us 
too.’ 

‘He says he cannot sleep. He hears noises of trains at every 
beat of the pulse... 1, too brother.’ 

‘I too, brother. Last night what do you think happened? I 
thought | heard a train. | dressed myself up and said, this is surely 
the train of the Maharaja, for, | heard the Patel say, they may 
pass by even at night.’ 

‘At night! No, brother. We wouldn't be here if they passed by 
at night.’ 

‘Of course not. Maybe. | don’t know.’ Sonopant was perplexed. 

‘Anyway, I dreamt it was the train. Far off | saw a light moving. 
It was comina— coming, coming, | heard it sniff and cough and 
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jog. Then | put my ear to the ground. Train! No train. It was only 
a star hanging between the leaves of the tree.’ 

‘But look here, brother. Wake me up, brother, if there is a train. 
A whistle there, and you shout, “Hé! you buffalo — the train 
— the train ..."’ Yes, brother! And if | do not answer send a stone 
straight at my head — If the Maharaja...’ 

Govindopant joined them after tying the horse to his telegraph- 
pole. Their women usually brought food together — unless they 
quarrelled on the way. 

‘Sit down, brother,’ said Dattopant, ‘and tell us if you know 
when the Maharaja comes.’ 

‘Oh, I don't know. | cannot sleep till I've seen the Maharaja. 
lf he does not come I'll go to Kamalpur, and ask for an audience. 
Raja Sivaji always gave audience to every subject that asked for 
it. Dattopant looked at him, burning with jealousy. As though 
he couldn't go to Kamalpur too, and ask for not one audience 
but a thousand. There was that affair about Sona’'s death. And 
the Parsi and the Police Inspector. 

At last the women arrived. They had a bell-metal pot in each 
hand, containing jawari bread and a chilli or two and salt. 
Dattopant's last daughter-in-law was shy. Besides, since she lost 
her husband — of cholera or police injuries, she did not know, 
nor anybody either — she hardly ever opened her mouth. She 
put the food before Dattopant and hid herself behind a tree. The 
two other women — Sonopant's old wife, and Govindopant's 
elder daughter — were still a few yards away. 

‘Hé, daughter! Go and fetch some water from the ravine,’ 
cried Dattopant. The daughter-in-law came back, and stood 
respectfully in front of him. 

‘Some water, woman, some water to gargle our mouths with!’ 

‘The vessels?’ 

‘Oh, put the food on a cloth, and get it in the pot. Quick. But 
how is your yelling-one now?’ 

‘It still coughs.’ 

‘To the monster with your coughs and convulsions. Always 
the same! Women — women.’ 





Meanwhile the daughter-in-law slowly bent down, put the 
bread and chillies on Sonopant’s folded bedding, and went to 
bring the water. The two other women arrived, and placing the 
vessels in front of the men, retired behind the tree to have a nap. 
They say, when men chatter, women sleep, when women quarrel, 
men snore! 

Very soon the water for washing was there, and splashing their 
faces with it, Sonopant and Dattopant joined Govindopant who 
had already begun to munch his bread. 

‘He, brother?’ said Dattopant between two mouthfuls, ‘is it 
true the Police Inspector arrested Pandopant and Vithobopant? 
They say he came on inspection. Found them talking together 
on the railway line. “‘Dangerous people... Dangerous 
people...” he cried and arrested them. They deserved it too — 
these young braagarts with their city-talk . . .’ 

‘Don't know. Maybe it’s true. Maybe not. My woman said the 
Patel told everybody about it.’ 

‘That's probably to frighten others, remarked Sonopant, wiser 
than the rest.’ 

‘If you give the mean fellow a rope for his horse he'll put it 
round his neighbour's neck! That's the Patel!’ concluded Dattopant, 
resentful. 

‘But, brother,’ put in Govindopant, ‘it’s late, brother. And the 
morning train will soon pass by. The Police Inspector...’ 

‘Well, brother. But let me eat?’ 

‘Yes, eat on. But, mind you... 

‘The morning train comes up only when the shadow is on 
the line, brother. It has hardly touched the stones.’ 

Then the three went on tearing and munching the jawar 
bread. The women sat leaning against each other. It was too hot 
to be lying on the earth. The monsoon would break out soon 
— and then one would open one’s mouth. 

All of a sudden a whirlwind rose over the fields. It seemed 
as though the earth vomited, spurting and flooding dust to the 
almighty skies. Round and swift it swept, brushed over the sands, 
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swirled over the trees, and rushed into the air — and fell with 
a groaning, rasping cough. The stones on the railway lines alittered 
hot and bitter. Their glitter seemed the glitter of fangs. The clouds 
began to heap up. Then all of a sudden there was a commotion 
in the heavens, and lightning flew across the air, splitting a tree. — 
The tree caught fire and burst into flame. The flame of sunshine 
danced with the flame of lightning.... And rain pelted against the 
earth. 

Dattopant and Sonopant and Govindopant sheltered 
themselves beneath a tree. They lighted their hookahs and puffed 
away. The air was filled with crackling noises. And the earth 
pulsed with breath. 

Suddenly there was a cry of something strange. ‘It is the 
horse,’ said Govindopant. “No, it is the women,’ insisted Dattopant. 
It was a strange noise indeed. Between the two swishes of rain 
the noise squeaked. ‘The train!’ said Sonopant. ‘No, brother, not 
yet time,’ replied Dattopant. ‘Perhaps it’s the thunder,’ put in 
Govindopant. ‘No, brother, it’s the train,’ repeated Sonopant. 
And a thunder ground through the heavens hushing his breath 
across the sheets of rain. ‘The train, surely, listen!’ cried Sonopant, 
trying to gather his velvet coat and turban. Dattopant put his ear 
to the ground. Another thunder boomed in the air and rushed 
through the entrails of the earth. ‘The lightning, brother. The 
lightning!’ he explained with conviction. He didnt want to get 
soaked in the rain. Besides, one couldn't see... 

Clutter-clutter — clutter-clutter. There was a distinct noise. 
‘The train! The train!’ cried Govindopant, and ran towards his 
horse. 

Clutter-clutter — clutter-clutter — ‘The train! The train!’ shrieked 
Dattopant and plunged into the storm. 

Curtains follow curtains. It is like a prison-house — the storm. 
Walls of curtain that tear with a violent breath. Curtain again. 
Then suddenly the trees, like policemen, hard, gory, smeared 
with black running blood. Clutter-clutter — clutter-clutter — like 
a leopard the rain scratches on the back, brusque, snailing, 
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satisfied. Puddles soft as goat's flesh, but sticky and dogged. 
Then the eruption of lightning — a whole world of trembling 
glory. Curtains again, curtains, watery curtains. To tear them. 
smite them, grapple them. Clutter-clutter — clutter-clutter — 
clutter-clutter. His telegraph pole. His coat. His turban. Tassel. 
kerchief, kummerbund. Clutter-clutter. Clutter. Pandopant and 
Vithobopant in prison. The Police Inspector, fat, bearded. 
Whipping. Blood. Prison. lron bars. Sheets and sheets of rain. 
Curtain on curtain. Water. Go across. Police Inspector. Clutter- 
clutter. Clutter-clutter. Clutter-clutter. Clutter, Rama, Rama. there 
— the train! 

Dattopant jumped forward and the train squashed him with 
a thud. 

It was a ballast train. The Viceroy’s special followed it. Special 
trains like kings need heralds. Life is not bought at the market. 

Govindopant did see the Maharaja. He was god-like — like 
Raja Sivaji. 

That afternoon the bailiff-drum led the funeral. Tira-tira — 
Tira-tira — Tom-tom — Tom-tom — Tira-tira — Tira-tira — Tom- 
tom — Tom-tom. . . And the fire consumed the body. In Khandesh 
the fire burns as elsewhere. 





RAJA RAO 
THE COW OF THE BARRICADES 


Gauri, fashioning waters, has lived and measured out, she the one- 
footed, two-footed, four-footed, eight-looted, and also becoming 
nine-footed. She is the Thousand-Svilabled in the highest Heaven. 


— Ric VEDA 


THey called her Gauri, for she came every Tuesday evening 
before sunset to stand and nibble at the hair of the Master. And 
the Master touched her and caressed her and he said : ‘How are 
you, Gauri?’ and Gauri simply bent her legs and drew back her 
tongue and, shaking her head, ambled round him and disappeared 
among the bushes. And till Tuesday next she was not to be seen. 
And the Master's disciples gathered grain and grass and rice- 
water to give her every Tuesday, but she refused it all and took 
only the handful of grain the Master gave. She munched it slowly 
and carefully as one articulates a string of holy words, and when 
she had finished eating, she knelt again, shook her head and 
disappeared. And the Master's disciples said, “This is a strange 
creature,’ and they went to the Cotton Street and the Mango 
Street, and they went by the Ginning Mills and through the 
Weavers’ Lines, but Gauri was nowhere to be seen. She was not 
even a god-dedicated cow, for never had a shop-keeper caught 
her eating the grams nor was she found huddled in a cattle- 
pound. People said, ‘Only the Master could have such strange 
visitors,’ and they went to the Master and said : ‘Master, can you 
tell us who this cow may be?’ And the Master smiled with 
unquenchable love and fun and he said : ‘She may be my baton- 
armed mother-in-law. Though she may be the mother of one of 
you. Perhaps she is the great Mother's vehicle.’ And like to a 
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mother, they put kumkum on her forehead, and till Tuesday next 
they waited for Gauri. 

But people heard of it here and people heard of it there, and 
they came with grain and hay and kumkum water saying, “We 
have a strange visitor, let us honour her.’ And merchants came 
saying, ‘Maybe she’s Lakshmi, the Goddess, and we may make 
more money next harvest’, and fell at her feet. And students 
came to touch her head and touch her tail, saying, ‘Let me pass 
the examinations this year!’ And young girls came to ask for 
husbands and widows to ask for purity, and the childless to ask 
for children. And so every Tuesday there was a veritable procession 
of people at the Master's hermitage. But Gauri would pass by 
them all like a holy wife among men, and going straight to the 
Master, would nibble at his hair and disappear among the bushes. 
People unable to take back the untouched offerings gave them 
to the river and the fishes jumped to eat them as at a festival: 
but the crocodile had disappeared from the whirls of the deep 
waters. And one fine morning the Master woke in his bed to hear 
the snake and the rat playing under him, for when the seeker 
finds harmony, the jackal and the deer and the rat and the 
serpent become friends. And Gauri was no doubt a fervent soul 
who had sought the paths of this world to be born a sage in the 
next, for she was so compassionate and true. 

There was only one other person whose hair she had nibbled 
— she had nibbled at the hair of Mahatma Gandhi. For the 
Mahatma loved all creatures, the speechful and mute. 


Now at this time the Mahatma’s men were fighting in the 
country against the red-men’s Government. The Mahatma said: 
‘Don't buy their cloth.’ And people did not buy their cloth. The 
Mahatma said : ‘Don’t serve under them.’ And people did not 
serve under them. And the Mahatma said : ‘Don't pay their 
taxes.’ And people gathered, and bonfires were lit and processions 
were formed, and there were many men wounded and killed and 
many taken to prisons, but people would not pay taxes nor 
would they wear foreign clothes. And soldiers came from the 
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cities, big men, and bearded men, with large rifles, and they said 
to some, “You shall not leave the house after sunset’: and to 
some, “You shall not ride a bicycle’; and to yet others, “You shall 
not go out of the district.” And children carried blue cards when 
they were good, blue and red when they were a little wicked, 
and red when they were very wicked. And women could not go 
to the temples and marriages, and men could not go to the 
riverside to ease themselves in the morning. Life became 
intolerable and people moaned and groaned, but the red-men’s 
Government would rule the country, happen what may, and 
make men pay more and more taxes. 

Then the men in the mills and factories said, ‘We are with you, 
brothers,’ and the women said, ‘We are with you, sisters,’ soldiers 
had passed through the streets, the workers of the mills builded 
barricade after barricade. With stones and bamboos and bedsteads 
and carts and mill-stones and qgranary-baskets they builded 
barricades, and the soldiers could not pass again. The Master 
came and said : ‘No barricades in the name of the Mahatma, 
for much blood will be spilt,’ but the workmen said, ‘It is not with, 
“I love you, I love you,” you can change the grinding heart of 
this Government.’ And they builded more and more barricades 
and put themselves behind these, and one day they were the 
masters of the town. 

But the red-men’s Government was no fool's government. It 
sent for men from Peshawar and Pindi, while heavy cars were 
stationed at the City Gates, with guns to the left and guns to the 
right, and soldiers stood beside them, for the town would be taken, 
and cost what it might the red-men’s Government would govern. 

And, though Gauri had neither the blue card nor the red card 
she now came every evening to the Master; she looked very sad, 
and somebody had even seen a tear, clear as a drop of the 
Ganges, run down her cheeks, for she was of compassion infinite 
and true. 


And people were much affrighted, and they took the women 
and the children to the fields beyond and they cooked food 
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beneath the trees and lived there — for the army of the 
Government was going to take the town and no woman or child 
would be spared. And doors were closed and clothes and vessels 
and jewels were hidden away, and only the workmen and the 
men ruled the city, and the Master was the head of them all, and 
they called him President. Patrols of young men in khadi and 
Gandhi-cap would go through the streets, and when they saw 
the old or the miserly peeping from behind the doors they called 
them and talked to them and led them to the camp by the fields, 
for the Master said there was danger and nobody could stay but 
the strong and the young. Grass grew beneath the eaves and dust 
of monsoon swept along the streets while the red-men’s trains 
brought armies after armies, and everybody could see them, for 
the station was down below and the town upon a hill. Barricades 
lay on the streets like corpse-heaps after the last plague, but the 
biggest of them all was in the Suryanarayana Street. It was as 
big as a chariot. 

Men were hid behind it and waited for the battle. But the 
Master said, ‘No. there shall be no battle, brothers.’ But the 
workmen said again, ‘It is not with, “I love you, I love you,” that 
you can change the grinding heart of this Government,'and they 
brought picks and scythes and crowbars, and a few Mohammedans 
brought their swords and one or two stole rifles from the mansions, 
and there was a regular fighting army ready to fall on the red- 
mans men. And the Master went and said this and the Master 
went and said that, but the workmen said, ‘We'll fight’, and fight 
they would. So deep in despair the Master said, ‘I resign from 
the Presidentship,’ and he went and sat in meditation and rose 
into the worlds from which come light and love, in order that 
the city might be saved from blood-shed. And when people 
heard this they were greatly angered against the workmen, but 
they knew the workmen were right and the Master was right, and 
they did not know which way the eye should turn. Owls hovered 
about even in midday light, and when dusk fell, all the stars hung 
so low that people knew that that night would see the fight. 
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But everybody looked at the empty street-corners and said, 
‘Where is she — Gauri?’ 

At ten that night the first war-chariots were heard to move up, 
and cannons and bayonets and lifted swords rushed in assault. 

And what happened afterwards people remember to this very 
day. There she was, Gauri, striding out of the Oil Lane and 
turning round Copper Seenayya’s house towards the 
Suryanarayana Street, her head held gently bent and her ears 
pressed back like plaits of hair, and staggering like one going to 
the temple with fruits and flowers to offer to the Goddess. And 
she walked fast, fast, and when people saw her they ran behind 
her, and crowds after crowds gathered round her, and torch and 
lantern in hand they marched through the Brahmin Street and 
the Cotton Street and past the Venkatalakshamma Well, and the 
nearer she came to the barricades the faster she walked, though 
she never ran. And people said, ‘She will protect us. Now it's 
sure she will save us,’ and bells were brought and rung and 
camphors were lit and coconuts were broken at her feet, but she 
neither shuddered nor did she move her head; she walked on. 
And the workmen who were behind the barricades, they saw this 
and they were sore furious with it, and they said, “Here, they send 
the cow instead of coming to help us.’ Some swore and others 
laughed, and one of them said, “We'll fire at her, for if the crowd 
is here and the red-men’s army on the other side, it will be 
terrible.’ But they were afraid, for the crowd chanted ‘Vande 
Mataram’, and they were all uplifted and sure, and Gauri marched 
onwards her eyes raised towards the barricades. And as she came 
near the Temple-square the workmen laid down their arms, as 
she came by the Tulasi Well they folded their hands, and as she 
was beneath the barricades they fell prostrate at her feet 
murmurina, ‘Goddess, who may you be?’ And they formed two 
rings, and between them passed Gauri, her left foreleg first, then 
her back right leg, once on the sand-bag, once on the cart-wheel, 
and with the third move men pushed her up and she was on 
the top of the barricades. And then came a rich whispering like 
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a crowd at evening worship, but the red-men’'s army cried from 
the other side of the barricades, ‘Oh, what's this? Oh, what's 
this?’ and they rushed towards the barricades thinking it was a 
flag of truce. But when they saw the cow and its look and the 
tear, clear as a drop of the Ganges, they shouted out, ‘Victory 
to the Mahatma! Mahatma Gandhi ki jai!’ and joined up with 
the crowd. But their chief, the red-man, saw this and fired a shot. 
It went through Gauri’s head, and she fell, a vehicle of God 
among lowly men. 

But they said blood did not gush out of the head but only 
between the foreleas, from the thickness of her breast. 


Peace has come back to us now. Seth Jamnalal Dwarak 
Chand bought the two houses on either side of the barricades, 
cut a loop road through them, and in the middle he erected a 
metal statue for Gauri. Our Gauri was not so tall nor was she 
so stiff, for she had a very human look. But we all offer her 
flowers and honey and perfumed sweetmeats and the first green 
grass of spring. And our children jump over the railings and play 
between her legs, and putting their mouths to the hole in the 
breast — for this was made too — shout out resounding booms. 
And never have our carpenters had gayer times than since Gauri 
died, for our children do not want their baswanna-bulls but only 
ask: for Gauris. And to this day hawkers cry them about at the 
railway station, chanting, ‘Gauris of Gorakhpur! Polished, 
varnished and on four wheels!’ and many a child from the far 
Himalayas to the seas of the South pulls them through the dusty 
streets of Hindusthan. 

But even now when we light our sanctum lights at night, we 
say, ‘Where is she, Gauri?’ Only the Master knows where she is. 
He says : ‘Gauri is waiting in the Middle Heavens to be born. 
She will be reborn when India sorrows again before She is free.’ 

Therefore it is said, ‘The Mahatma may be all wrong about 
politics, but he is right about the fulness of love in all creatures 
—the speechful and the mute.’ 
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BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 
THE FALTERING PENDULUM 


From neighbouring stalls in the Tuesday haat of the village she 
purchased by a barter of rags the two objects that were to make 
the motif of her life for months to come : three ripe pumpkin 
seeds embedded in the flesh of a sliced crescent piece, and a 
month-old goat youngling. 

She, the rag-woman, shuffled along the village path at duskfall, 
the pumpkin slice clutched in one hand, the little white goat 
(black edges about the eyes, like marks of collyrium) in the crook 
of the other arm. The goat craned its neck, sniffing the eatable. 
A lolling tongue emerged. The woman slapped the narrow face 
with the bony back of her palm. ‘Have you no shame? Have 
you no feeling? Are you nothing but a fool goat?’ She held her 
thin arms apart. 

Even in that early hour she could see the vines grow out of 
the three pumpkin seeds, lithe-bodied vines out-spread on reed 
thatch, with profuse gold-yellow flowers, and some flowers were 
mere ornament but others had in them the mother-urae of creating 
and these bore fruit, the enormous fruit of the pumpkin growing 
out of a slip of a tender bright bloom. In a deep way it would 
be akin to her own inmost throb of fulfilment. The rag-woman 
eyed her new pet and gave it a long hard stare and said, ‘Are 
you nothing but a fool goat?’ 

Her white hair thinning at the top lay drawn at the back of 
her head, coiled up in a petty bun. Her short slight frame stooped 
a little with the burdens of age and a temper. While she had 
grown in years there had been no mellowing of the stuff of her 
life, lone, no kin to stay with her, no consolation save in rags. 
Those rags, collected from door to door, were more than her 
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living. Each had a meaning and a story. A smell of life clung on 
to the cast-off clothes of man and woman. Each had its own 
individual smell of life. The raa-woman lived with the smells. 
They kindled a zest in her and fed her fancies. With the rags of 
people strewn about her on the mud floor of her shack, she 
projected herself, she spread out, among the people. Her aloneness 
was gone. She felt strangely soothed. 

If only she could be rid of the core of temper, the hard nut 
inside her, that had made her scorned and laughed at. As she 
shuffled back from the market that day and drew close to the 
shadowed mango grove skirting the weavers’ settlement, her 
furtive glance cast around and she addressed the inward nut, 
‘Keep still. Do not toss about. Keep still.’ 

‘Baa-aa!’ the goat cried, as though echoing the invocation. 

‘Bas-aa? What do you know about it, fool goat?’ 

‘Moo-oo!’ A soft pitying murmur, tremulous. 

The woman drew her grey brows together, watchful, the 
wrinkled face intent. And the odd wish-thought hit her then : “He 
knows. He understands. No fool goat, this.’ 

‘How to hold my temper against the young devils who will 
come dashing in a moment to pester me? What bones can put 
up with such harrowing?’ she confided to her animal and her 
eyes had a hunted look white she hurried her feet, hoping to pass 
by unseen. 

‘Rag hag!’ shot out the inevitable cry and the grinning face 
of a youngster peered from the dark of a tree-trunk screen. 

‘Keep still,’ she muttered, desperate, to the hard core of her 
temper. ‘Do not toss about.’ Her heart was beating wildly. 

‘Rag haq’s got a puppy!’ from another tree-trunk. And many 
voices all about lifted together : ‘Rag hag’s got a puppy!’ 

‘A goat, no puppy,’ said the woman, hoarse, with violent calm. 

‘Little white puppy. Rag haq’s got a white puppy.’ A youngster 
sped out of cover and darted, hurtling close by the woman, with 
a big yell. 

‘A goat,’ shrilled the woman, fiercely turning round, holding 
the animal aloft for all to see. ‘Have maagots eaten your eyeballs?’ 
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A second youngster dashed up with a yell. ‘Ho! Rag hag’s 
puppy will not walk; it rides on her, the white puppy.’ And he 
too shot by, passing his friend who was now racing back like an 
excited colt. 

‘Your tongue will rot. Vultures will peck at your bones.’ 

‘Ho!’ cried the boys with the thoughtless cruelty of youth. "Rag 
hag — mad hag!’ And their mouths were hard, eyes ashine with 
mirth. 

The woman, now utterly lost to reason, and abandoned flotsam 
on the sweeping tide of her fury, picked up a brickbat and flung 
it at the boys. ‘The womb that bore you will be deadwood. She 
dashed up crazily, fuming, throwing brickbats, the eyes in their 
deep sockets bulging fearfully. 

So it went on for a minute, and then with one big shout of 
laughter and a final ‘Rag hag . . . mad hag!’ the boys, having 
had their grand fun, melted away in the deep dusk of the orchard. 
The woman looked this way and that, hurtling her last brick-bats. 
‘Take this. Take more. Your skull will crack. Your mouths will spit 
blood. Take one more.’ 

Spent, gasping, she resumed her walk and as the tossing nut 
of her temper lay still, she hung her head in utmost shame. 

‘You saw?’ she murmured to the pet. ‘That angry thing rolled 
again in my belly.’ 

‘Mmm! agreed the animal. 

‘You heard? My tongue cursed the children, this vile filthy 
tongue. May it be torn out from its root.’ 

‘Moo-oo!’ came the bleat of sympathy. 

He understood her! He felt for her! No fool goat. The rag- 
woman clasped the animal to her breast as if to fill an emptiness 
within. Her bleary eyes were wet. She felt soothed. 

That was how the raq-woman started her new kinship with 
the goat youngling. She pattered to the animal all day long and 
revealed her suppressed heart. No one had ever cared to listen 
to her talk because of the temper in her and the keen edge of 
her tongue. Only the goat listened and answered in pity and 
listened again. 
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The three pumpkin seeds sprouted and the vines spread out. 
One died but the others grew fast. The rag-woman collected the 
black pellets of her animal's dung and cast them in her patch 
of earth to mingle with the soil and add their rich nurture to the 
growing vines. She hoped that the vines, fed on that dung, would 
imbibe some essential of the goat's being and would listen to the 
flow of her talk, and even if they could not answer with baa and 
maa, they would surely make response by the wag of a tendril, 
the swing of a leaf. 

She was strangely close to the life of the vines, that lone despised 
woman of a remote Bengal village. For her they had a being. 
She could feel the rhythm of their growth and the movement of 
sap from rootlets deep in earth to the thrusting profusion of wide 
fresh-skinned leaves. She divided herself between her animal 
and her vines. Both had her in equal measure. 

Then, one day, the blow fell. 

The vines were in their first bloom. The rag-woman watched, 
athrill. Out of the sun-washed gold-yellow blooms fruit would 
come. Seeds — flowers — fruit — seeds, the complete life cycle, 
immutable. The first flowers came and went, fruitless. That often 
happened in the early stageand was not to be worried about. 
But it continued well beyond the normal span of time. New 
plump blooms burst forth every day, their profuse gold glittering 
in the hard sun. The blooms died. Not one pumpkin showed itself 
anywhere on the vines. The woman scanned the winding, twisted 
lengths every day with a flutter in her heart, peering under the 
clumps of leaves. In vain. 

Barren! The two vines were barren! 

The rag-woman, struck by the thought, stared aghast at the 
bright-flowered ones. She trembled and sank down on her knees 
and she knocked her head on the earth and grieved. 

They were dead things, those vines. They had tricked her. 

Some dream in her was shattered. For, she herself was a 
barren one. Widowed in middle age, not once had her womb- 
flower borne fruit in all the years when she had a husband. She 
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was all deadwood inside. And she had entered the being of the 
young-limbed pumpkin vines, seeking some fulfilment. The vines 
had tricked her. It seemed that whatever she touched must 
become barren. 

The temper in her tossed and rattled angrier than ever before, 
and her tongue renewed its razor edge. 

Then it so happened that some folly came upon the goat one 
day and it grew reckless and flouted the woman, its mistress. She 
saw it calmly lopping up the leaves of the vine. ‘Keep off!’ she 
cried, but the goat's answer was challenging and mockful. Later, 
the goat was niibbling the vine again. Once more the woman 
warned it and dragged it away. In a half-hour the persistent goat 
was again pillaging the vine. Now the woman's temper came, 
a swift fire-burst. ‘Dare you?’ She clutched the goat's throat with 
the claw-like fingers of both hands. She pressed hard, gritting her 
gappy teeth in resistless fury, and pressed harder. ‘Dare you?’ 
When her fingers loosened. the goat dropped limply on the mud 
floor. It was dead. The raq-woman had throttled her pet. 

She shook the inert body. Alarmed, she called the animal by 
its name. She felt for its breath. Then she sat awhile in a daze. 
At last the tears began to pour down her sunken cheeks and she 
wailed out, ‘My goat, my goat!’ The cry drew alarmed neighbours. 
They tried to revive the goat, splashing water on its face. Then 
they tried to soothe the woman and offered to buy her, helpless 
one, a new pet from the haat. But the woman beat her breast, 
knocked her head on the floor and kept on wailing, “My goat, 
my goat!’ 

The day passed. An hour before dusk a young girl came — 
running to the grief-stricken woman as she lay in bed and called 
out excitedly. ‘The vines! Two little pumpkins, like ducks’ eggs.’ 
All the village knew about the barren vines; this girl had seized 
the rare chance of the woman's preoccupation with her pain to 
explore on her own. 

The rag-woman looked up in puzzlement and it was some 
time before the words found their mark. Then she jerked up to 
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her feet. She did not wipe the wet on her cheeks. Weak-kneed, 
she tottered after the airl. 

‘Look —’, the girl cried and in that instant the woman was 
transformed. She gripped the girl's up-lifted arm with a quick 
thrust of her hand. ‘Take heed, girl,’ she cried, her voice trembling. 
‘Take heed not to point your finger at the younglings of pumpkin. 
Else, they will shrivel and fall. Growing, unripe things — fruit, 
flower-bud — all shrivel and die if pointed at. Nature’s way. Take 
heed!’ 

And the girl nodded and closed her fingers tight lest, unwary, 
they pointed. 

The goat had cleared up thick patches of leaves, and on a 
stripped tendril a tiny pumpkin hung. Another, a yard away. Oh, 
how could she have missed them? j 

Even in her deep anguish the rag-woman’s tear-stained face 
beamed. The goat was dead, a white heap still lying on the mud 
floor. But the pumpkin vines had sprung to fruitful life, after their 
long barren dead-aliveness. A balance was achieved. The faltering 
pendulum had regained its swing. 
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BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 
A MOMENT OF ETERNITY 


“PRISONER AT THE BAR,” said the Judge, and his old man's voice 
faltered a little, his big round eyeglasses with a mounting of gold 
looked at my face but in truth looked away. ‘‘Prisoner at the bar,” 
said the Judge and because | felt the throbbing of his old man's 
heart under the black alpaca coat and the knot of trouble that 
was for me to untie or clip away, | smiled at him, I smiled warmth, 
encouragement, as one would to one’s father, and my eyes 
turned, prodded the black cap that lay on the enormous table. 
For the woman warder had said the night before, locking up the 
door of my cell, her tongue thick with meaning : ‘He has to pick 
up the black cap and place it on his head so he may look 
like Yama, the death-god, and then alone can he give the 
sentence and take a life by the mere utterance of ten words or 
twelve." 

“Don the cap,” | urged without words, ‘and speak as a man 
of justice must,” and I pitied him for his trouble and loved him 
for his tenderness — the wrinkles ran deep in his face from the 
lower lids of the eyes down to the corners of the thin mouth with 
no mask of moustache, and again across, and perhaps a story 
in each graven wrinkle, the black cap’s lingering ache. Then, | 
trembled. ‘No-no-’ | felt the mute scream thrum at my throat in 
a tightening of agony. The face of the Judge was naked with 
mercy. Yes, mercy. Would the cap lie unworn? Would justice be 
defeated? Eternity lay in my moment of waiting for the answer. 
A moment, yet an epitome, a condensation of all that had 
happened. Such, it is said, is the moment of a drowning person 
yielding his last breath — in that moment he lives his life all over 
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again. And it made no difference that | was to be drowned not 
in river or pool, not in torture or tears, not in passion or its denial, 
but in an element that the world blesses and heaven too, the 
element called mercy. 

No. no. it could not be. There was time yet and hope. The 
blue-veined hand of justice peeking out of the stiff shirt sleeve 
fumbled, fumbled, toward the black cap. 

‘“Priosoner at the bar —" 

“Mother of Sona-Mona —" 

“Coming in a minute,” I answered his call for | was bathing 
those two under the tap. Sona was small enough to stand under 
the tap sticking out of the wall four feet from the ground, but 
she would scream with joy and frisk and leap as water poured 
over her bare body and one had to be wary lest she dash her 
scalp against the tap mouth; it had happened twice and still the 
lesson was lost on her, the streaming water could not fail to 
unleash her ample spirits. But Mona had to be wary, again, lest 
she scoop up water in her tiny palm, slip water into her toothless 
mouth. Water had better not be drunk unless it was first boiled. 
Not many city people of our poor middle class took such care 
with tap water, filtered at the source, but even so one could not 
be too heedful when children were involved. So he thought, 
Sona-Mona’s father, who had named them both. Sona, gold, 
made sense, but Mona had no meaning, it was no word in our 
tongue. But the baby girl had to rhyme her name with her sister's, 
he said, and Mona was a foreign word that we could take for 
our use and it felt well on our tongue and so the little one was 
named. She was named Mona, rhyming with her elder sister. 
Sona and Mona. 

He did not wail for my coming but stepped into the bathroom, 
closing the door quickly against the draught and seeing him | 
suddenly thought of him as he was six or seven years before, 
the time we were wed. Even then he had been thin in the face, 
cheekbones showing, and a faint dark half-moon under each 
eyelid and that was because he was given to worry and slept 
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badly. He had married under the compulsion of his Grandma's 
tears, and she was all the kin he had in the world. Near kin, that 
is. “How feed an extra mouth?” he had pleaded, for he had just 
lost his first job, clerical work at a department store, and Old 
Mother had answered, *“‘Mark my words, boy, you will get a better 
post in no time. You will then go up and up until you “‘she had 
paused — “‘until you are a Sub-inspector of police.” He had 
laughed and said, ‘Then I ought to start as a police constable, 
so | may rise up and up to the elevated post.” Old Mother had 
read his mockery and said grinning, ““Boy, in my days a Sub- 
inspector of police was a godling. But you mark my words, with 
your college learning, boy, you will be a High Court Judge.” 

He married on that assurance, or, more likely because he 
found work, in the office of a coal merchant. And the worry 
haunted him lest he be unemployed again, the worry took his 
sleep, it made a rim of dark under each eyelid. But even so there 
was a light in his face and it started to fade only a year back 
when once more he lost his job because the coal merchant's head 
assistant’s nephew had to be provided for. Each day he hunted 
for work and at night also, in his sleep, and the thinness of his 
face grew and grew so that his nose was heavy against the 
cheekbones, his eyes fled deep in their sockets. And there was 
nothing I could do, though I could bear the Seven Hells to give 
him the least relief. Oh, I could die a hundred deaths so he could 
be happy for a day. And I was helpless, for | had no art needed 
to make a living. | had nothing to give him save my soul. But 
what is a human soul worth? It is less in the pattern of life than 
a rice blade bearing grain. 

“Mother of Sona-Mona —" His voice was excited, his face 
aflush. Looking at him I wiped my hand quickly on my sari and 
felt the warmth of his forehead. Yes, it was again too warm. He 
clutched my hand in his and went on, “There is a letter.” 

“The bus service?” All these days he had hoped for that letter, 
and feared lest it should not come. But my own true thoughts 
were about the fever in his body. ‘Let the doctor see you,” I 
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begged; as | had begged a hundred times in a month. “What 
if you fall seriously ill?” 

“They will employ me as a conductor,’ he went on. “‘I start 
work on the first day of next month, you hear? Today is the 
twenty-fifth. What shall | buy you?” 

“Listen,” | begged, “what shall | do if you fall ill? How shall 
| bear it? Why must you torture me? What evil fate is it that | 
put on flesh while you become a shadow?” 

He laughed, he tweaked my nose. “Mother of Sona-Mona, 
when l am a bus conductor | shall get free medical help. | have 
thought it over. Two or three days after I start work | shall see 
the Company's doctor. Can't you hold your impatience till then? 
| am no fool to waste money on a doctors fee and medicine 
when I can get all that free. Just a week more.” 

That was true. We could ill afford to pay a doctor s fee. Sona- 
Mona needed clothes for the winter. Their father needed a new 
shirt — every one he had was worn threadbare. He would not 
even buy new razor blades, he used old discarded ones after 
sharpening them on a slab of stone. If only his fever would leave: 
in a while the fever came off and on so that his eyes burned, 
his palms perspired and felt clammy. 

“Let him get well; | prayed to all the gods, for | could have 
died a hundred deaths to save him an hour's headache. He was 
recounting what he would buy with his first pay. A georgette sari 
from Mysore for his wife — cotton was not good enough! Shoes 
for Sona; a foreign doll for Mona, one that shrieked when 
squeezed. Then, with the second month's pay . 

So the inventory went for a minute till he stooped with a jerk. 
“Mind, lest Mona’s bathwater gets too cold.” He bent over to 
touch it with his finger and let his hand linger over the child, 
fondling her face, feeling her soft mass of hair, and he said, “She 
will grow up as comely as her mother, only her nose will be a 
trifle snub. The eyes are alike, jet-black, the lids kind of heavy— 
sleepy eyelids.’ And he looked up at me and I felt so much 
happiness that it hurt. He drew closer to me, he held me, gripping 
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tightly, wanting me, and | gazed at his face with yielding but 
suddenly | heard him gasp, | saw his face grow dark, distorted, 
and the coughing came, hard, dry, racking, so that his lean body 
shook, his eyes bulged in distress. Then, upon my happiness 
poured suddenly the red life-blood, the broken blood of his lungs. 
| did not know that at the time, yet | knew. My instinct knew. 
My heart knew. 

| wiped his mouth with my sari and, arms around him, I led 
him out of the room but he said pantingly, ‘Mona’. | could spare 
no thought for the child in the bathtub. I led the sick man to his 
bed, slowly, and he stopped a minute on the veranda to spit 
blood again. Sona rushed out sobbing ‘Baba!’ the water dripping 
from her bare body and Mona crouched in her little bathing pool 
and screamed helplessly. But strenath flowed in me, the strength 
of a fighter. 

The doctor who saw him made a arave face; | can see that 
face as he said the sickness was too far gone. The sickness was 
‘galloping’ within. The patient needed to be moved to hospital, 
but the beds were full at the time. The children had better be 
sent away. |, nursing him, must take all heed for myself. I remember 
how I listened as in a daze-the strength was ebbing -and the daze 
grew till I was numb inside, I was a thing of wood, | was a tree 
standing rootless. Hour on hour, day on day, | grew more and 
more into deadwood. A neighbour woman fed the children, | had 
no mind nor time for them, all my moments were for my husband, 
each moment attuned to his strugale and pain. But | did not 
despair. | was battling with the power of my spirit and | could 
not be defeated, not unless | was lost, destroyed. 

I cast my thoughts on Savitri of our ancient Hindu lore. When 
her husband Satyavan died and Yama collected the life-spark 
and left with it, Savitri followed at the heels of the death-god_ 
He faced round at last, anxious to be rid of her, and offered her 
any boon except the life. . . Savitri had nothing else to ask for. 
So Yama marched off again, but the importunate woman hung 
on to him like his shadow. “Take all the riches of the earth,” 





Yama offered, exasperated, but Savitri had no use for riches. "Let 
me be the mother of seven children,” she asked at last and the 
death-god readily granted her the wish. “How can I be a mother 
again unless I get back my husband?” said Savitri. “A Hindu 
woman has one husband only, she is his through all the cycles 
of her earth-life.’’ Yama, trapped by his own word, had no option 
but to send back the lifespark of Satyavan where it belonged. 

| felt Savitri in me, Savitri, who is ever in every woman. | could 
not be defeated, not unless | was lost, destroyed. 

One day he spat much blood and, ribs cracking with his 
struggle for a breath of air, he murmured, ““Sona-Mona. You will 
look after them." The bitterness hit my tongue at last as | answered 
him, but was it bitterness? “We three have no existence apart 
from yours. In you we three live. In your dying we three die.” 
He trembled and strained to answer me but speech left him and 
never came to him again. 

The doctor felt his pulse and out of pity for me took pains 
to fix the funeral. Up to that point my mind-pictures stand sharp 
and clear and I see all as if in a crystal. But | do not know how, 
or precisely when, the madness came upon me. Since that 
moment all pictures are disjointed, blurred, with only a few visible 
outlines here, a few there. 

How did | happen to think of the opium? Old Mother used 
to take opium every day in a medicinal dose, a tiny mustard seed, 
till she passed away a year before. Some of her stock of opium 
was left over. | found it, searching with hurried hands, and felt 
relief. Now I could be Savitri. | could trail the death-god like his 
shadow. I took Sona-Mona in my arms and Mona cried because 
of her hunger and Sona stared at me with her large eyes. 
bewildered. | acted quickly. | smeared opium thickly on the tip 
of each of my breasts and put one to Mona's mouth. She suckled 
and averted her face, crying, but she was hunary and returned 
eagerly to the breast, this one first, then the other. And while 
Mona suckled | gave Sona a big bead of opium in a spoonful 
of sugar. ‘Swallow quickly, girl.” Sona did my bidding but her 
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eyes seemed to grow larger for some reason. The rest of the 
opium | put in my mouth washing it down with water. 

In you we three live. In your dying we three die. Savitri will 
not be denied. Savitri, who is ever in every woman. 

| came out of my darkness in a strange room. | looked about. 
I was alone on an unfamiliar bed. Sona-Mona? Horror chilled 
my blood and | screamed with all my strength : ‘‘Sona-Mona!”’ 
A woman in white uniform stepped into the room. She spoke 
no word, only thrust a liquid through my lips out of a medicine 
glass. But her eyes were hard, pitiless. Her face had something 
terrible written in it. ““Sona-Mona!”’ | screamed again before | 
dropped asleep. Soon | knew all. It was at this time that all images 
began to be sharp again in my mind. No madness was left. Sanity 
burned me. What could | not give to be mad, once more? To 
be mad and to foraet. 

There was one way to destroy sanity. 

I lived for the hour when I would be out of the hospital. | saw 
each possibility with clear eyes, in the smallest detail. The depths 
of the river? Or fire — clothes soaked well in kerosene? Yes, 
fire-that was the surest of all. In that room where Mona had 
suckled death out of my breast and Sona had taken it from my 
hand. That was it. Sanity burned me and | in turn would burn 
sanity. 

Then they told me that | was to move my quarters — into 
prison. | was charged and on trial. 

My planning was lost for the time. Yet there was hope. I had 
confessed my guilt. Two cold-blooded murders and an attempt 
at suicide. No, | was not out of my mind, I had said. | had done 
it all with full awareness, to save Sona-Mona from misery. The 
misery of existence in a dark, pitiless world. | had no art to make 
a living. | had nothing to give them — save release. The law was 
clear and simple — | also was to have the same release. And 
the way of the law would be easier for me than the way of fire. 

Here | was at last close to fulfilment. 

The hand of justice out of the stiff shirt sleeve fumbled towards 
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the black cap on the table in an absent way, then stopped as 
if startled, withdrew and folded itself on the alpaca coat, clutching 
the other blue-veined hand. “Prisoner at the bar —’’ 

Daylight dimmed till | stared blindly into the darkest pit and 
felt my knees grow empty so that | had to cling to the bar of 
wood to keep to my feet. O God, | was not to die, | was to live, 
live four years — in prison. 

“No!” | threw all the weight of my desperation in the shout, 
but even in my ears it rang as a whisper. In fierce anger and hate 
| gazed at the wrinkled face of justice and the mercy in the face 
made it look oddly naked. 

My planning was without avail. Four years | must wait 
for its execution. For, in prison you can perhaps kill another 
person but not yourself. There is no great height you could 
reach so you might leap into space. There is no fatal stretch of 
water, or fire, and no steel blade to cut your veins open. 

If not death, then madness, for that also could defeat memory. 
With each drop of my heart's blood, with each nerve and cell 
and sinew I prayed for madness. Sanity remained, a huge burning 
light in my brain. It gave vividness to all | saw with the eye within. 
It sharpened all | heard, to the least undertone of Sona-Mona’s 
voices, their crying and laughing, their sniffling from a touch of 
cold and their deep quiet breathing in sleep. 





R. K. NARAYAN 
ANOTHER COMMUNITY 


| am not going to mention caste or community in this story. The 
newspapers of recent months have given us a tip which is handy— 
namely the designation : “One Community” and “Another 
Community”. In keeping with this practice | am giving the hero 
of this story no name. | want you to find out, if you like, to what 
community or section he belonged : I'm sure you will not be able 
to guess it any more than you will be able to say what make of 
vest he wore under his shirt; and it will be just as immaterial to 
our purpose. He worked in an office which was concerned with 
insurance business. He sat at a table, checked papers and fiqures 
between eleven noon and five p.m. everyday, and at the end 
of a month his pay envelope came to his hands containing one 
hundred rupees. He was middle-aged now, but his passage from 
youth to middle age was, more or less, at the same seat in his 
office. He lived in a little house in a lane; it had two rooms and 
a hall and sufficed for his wife and four children, although he 
felt embarrassed when some quest or other came down for a stay 
with him. The shops were nearby : the children’s school was quite 
close, and his wife had friends all around. It was on the whole 
a peaceful, happy life — till the October of 1947, when he found 
that the people around had begun to speak and act like savages. 
Someone or a body of men killed a body of men a thousand 
miles away and the result was that they repeated the evil here 
and wreaked their vengeance on those around. It was an absurd 
state of affairs. But there it was : a good action in a far off place 
did not find a corresponding echo, but an evil one did possess 
that power. Our friend saw the tempers of his neighbours rising 
as they read the newspaper each day. They spoke rashly. “‘We 
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must smash them who are here—’’ he heard people say : “They 
don’t spare even women and children!” he heard them cry. ‘All 
right, we will teach those fellows a lesson. We will do the same 
thing for them here,— that is the only language they will 
understand—" But he tried to say— “Look here—” He visualized 
his office colleaque sitting on his right, his postman, the fellow 
at the betel-leaves shop, and his friend at the bank — all these 
belonged to another community. He had not bothered about 
such a question all those days : they were just friends — people 
who smiled, obliged, and spoke agreeably. But now he saw them 
in a new light : they were of another community. Now when he 
heard his men talk menacinaly he visualized his post office friend 
being hacked in the street, or the little girl belonging to that 
colleague of his, who so charminaly brought him lemon squash, 
whenever he visited them, and displayed the few bits of dance 
and songs she knew :— he visualized her being chased by the 
hooligans of his own community as she was going to her school 
carrying a soap-carton full of pencils and rubber! This picture was 
too much for him and he whispered under his breath constantly 
“God forbid!” He tried to smoothen out matters by telling his 
fellowmen : ‘You see... but such things will not happen 
here—"’ But he knew it was wishful thinking. He knew how much 
they were organizing themselves, with a complete code of 
operations — all of which sounded perfectly ghastly to his sensitive 
temperament. Fire, sword, and loot, and all the ruffians that 
gathered for instructions and payment at his uncle’s house, who 
often declared : We will do nothing by ourselves yet. But if they 
so much as wag their tails they will be finished. We will speak 
to them in the only language they will understand.” Day by day 
life seemed to become intolerable. All straight-forwardness seemed 
to have gone out of life suddenly. People seemed to him sneaky 
and secretive. Everyone seemed to him a potential assassin. 
People looked at each other as cannibals would at their prey. It 
seemed to him a shame that one should be throwing watchful, 
cautious looks over one’s shoulder as one walked down a street. 
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The air was surcharged with fear and suspicion. He avoided 
meeting anyone for fear that they might gossip and spread wild 
stories. Someone or other constantly reported : “You know that 
happened? A cyclist was stabbed in. . . street last evening. Of 
course the police are hushing up the whole business.” Or he 
heard someone say : “A woman was assaulted today’’ or “Do 
you know they rushed into the girl's school and four girls are 
missing. The police are useless : we must deal with these matters 
ourselves.’ Every such talk made his heart throb and brought 
a sickening feeling at his throat : he felt his food tasting bitter 
on his tongue. He could never look at his wife and children 
without being racked by the feeling; “Oh, innocent ones, what 
perils await you in the hands of what bully! God knows.” 

At night be could hardly sleep : he lay straining his ears for 
any abnormal sound that might burst out at night all of a sudden. 
Suppose they stole upon them and broke his door? He could 
almost hear the terrified screams of his little daughter and wife. 
And all night he kept brooding and falling off into half sleep and 
kept awake, awaiting the howl of riotous mobs. The howling of 
a distant dog seemed to him so much like mob-sound that a 
couple of times he got up and went up to the window to peep 
out, to see if any flames appeared over the skies far off. His wife 
woke up and asked sleepily : “What is it?” He answered casually, 
“Nothing. You sleep,” and returned to his bed. He was satisfied 
that nothing was happening. He secretly resolved that he'd fetch 
the wood chopper from the fuel room and keep it near at hand, 
in case he had to defend his home. Sometimes the passage of 
a lorry or a cart pulled him out of his scant sleep and set him 
on his feet at the window : he stood there in the dark to see if 
it might be a police lorry going to a trouble spot. He spent almost 
every night in this anxious, agitated manner and felt relieved 
when day came. 

Everyone mentioned that the coming Wednesday, the 29th 
of the month, was a critical day ahead. There was to be a 
complete show-down that day. It was not clear why they selected 
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that date, but everybody mentioned it. In his office people spoke 
of nothing but the 29th. The activity in his uncle's house had 
risen to a feverish pitch. His uncle told him : “l'm glad we shall 
be done with this bother on the 29th. It is going to end this 
tension once for all. We shall clean up this town. After all they 
form only a lakh and a half of the town population, while we...’ 
He went into dizzying statistics. 

Zero hour was approaching. He often wondered amidst the 
general misery of all this speculation : how will they set off the 
spark : will one community member slap the cheek of another 
at a given moment in a formal manner? “Suppose nothing 
happens?” he asked, and his uncle told him : “How can nothing 
happen? We know what they are doing. They hold secret 
assemblies almost every night. Why should they meet at 
midnight?” 

“They may not be able to gather everyone except at that 
hour”, he replied. 

“We don't want people to meet at that hour. We do not ask 
for trouble, but if anything happens, we will finish them off. It 
will be only a matter of a few hours : it will work like a push 
button arrangement. But we will avoid the initiative as far as 
possible,” 

On the 29th most of the shops were closed as a precaution. 
Children stayed away from school, and said cheerfully, “No - 
school today, father — you know why? It seems there is going 
to be a fight today.” The coolness and detachment with which 
his children referred to the fight made our friend envy them. His 
wife did not like the idea of his going to office. “It seems they 
are not going to office today,’ she said, referring to some 
neighbours. “Why should you go?” He tried to laugh off the 
question and while setting out said, half-humorously : ‘‘Well, 
keep yourselves indoors, if you choose, that is if you are afraid.” 
His wife replied : “No one is afraid. As long as 5 your uncle is near 
at hand, we have no fear —’ 

At the office, his boss was there, of course, but most of his 
colleagues were absent: all of them had written applying for 
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casual leave. There seemed to be a sudden outbreak of ‘‘urgent 
private business” among his colleagues. The few who came 
wasted their time discussing the frightful possibilities of the day. 
Our friend's head had become one whirling mass of rumours and 
fears. He hated to hear their talks. He plunged himself in work. 
He worked at such speed and with such intensity that he found 
himself constantly exhausting the source of work. So much so, 
just to keep himself engaged, he excavated the files and accounts 
of four years ago for some minute checkina. The result was that 
it was past seven-thirty when he was able to put away the papers 
and rise from his seat. 

He suddenly fell into a feverish anxiety about reaching home. 
“My wife may feel anxious. God knows what the children will 
feel!” The figures at his office table had a sort of deadening effect 
on his mind. He had felt all right as long as it lasted. But now 
he felt a sudden desire to reach home in the shortest time 
possible. The usual route seemed to him laborious and impossible. 
lt seemed to his fevered mind that it might take hours and hours. 
He felt the best course would be to dash down the alley in front 
of his office and go home by a short cut. It was a route which 
he favoured whenever he was in a hurry although, under normal 
circumstances, he avoided it for its narrowness, gutters, and 
monarels. He snatched a look at his watch and hurried along 
the dark alley. He had proceeded a few yards when a cyclist 
coming up halted his progress. The cyclist and the pedestrian had 
difficulty in judging each other's moves, and they both went off 
to the left or the right together, and seemed to be making awkward 
passes at each other, till the cyclist finally ran his wheel between 
our friend's legs and fell off the saddle, and both found themselves 
on the road-dust. Our friend's nerves snapped and he yelled out, 
“Why can't you ride carefully?” The other scrambled to his feet 
and cried, “Are you blind?” Can't you see a cycle coming?” 
“Where is your light?” 

“Who are you to question me?” said the other, shot out his 
arm and hit our friend in the face; who lost his head, and kicked 
the other in the belly. A crowd assembled. Somebody shouted, 
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"He dares to attack us in our own place! Must teach these fellows 
a lesson. Do you think we are afraid?” Shouts and screams 
increased. It was deafening. Somebody hit our friend with a staff, 
someone else with his hand; he saw a knife flashing out. Our 
friend felt his end had come. He suddenly had an access of 
recklessness. He was able to view the moment with a lot of 
detachment. He essayed to lecture to the crowd on the idiocy 
of the whole relationship, to tell them that they should stop it 
all at once. But no sound issued from his voice — he found 
himself hemmed in on all sides; the congestion was intolerable: 
everyone in that rabble seemed to put his weight on him and 
claw at some portion of his body. His eyes dimmed : he felt very 
light. He mumbled to someone near, “But | will never tell my 
uncle what has happened. I won't be responsible for starting all 
the trouble. This city must be saved. | won't say the word that 
will start all the trouble, that will start all the trouble, that will press 
the button, so to say. That'll finish up everybody, you and me 
together. What is it all worth? There is no such thing as your 
community or mine. We are all of this country. | and my wife 
and children : you and your wife and children. Let us not cut 
each other's throats. It dosen't matter who cuts whose : it’s all 
the same to me. But we must not, we must not. We must not. 
I'll tell my uncle that | fell down the office staircase and hurt 
myself. He'll never know. He must not press the button.” 

But the button did get pressed. The incident of that alley 
became known within a couple of hours all over the city. And 
his uncle and other uncles did press the button; with results that 
need not be described here. Had he been able to speak again, 
our friend would have spoken a lie and saved the city : but 
unfortunately this saving lie was not uttered. His body was found 
by the police late next afternoon in a ditch in that wretched alley, 
and identified through the kerosene ration coupon in his breast 


pocket. 7 
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R. K. NARAYAN 
DASI THE BRIDEGROOM 


His name was Dasi. In all the Extension there was none like 
him— an uncouth fellow with a narrow tapering head, bulging 
eyes, and fat neck; below the neck he had an immense body, 
all muscle. God had not endowed him with very fluent speech. 
He gurgled and lisped like an infant. His age was a mystery. It 
might be anything between twenty and fifty. He lived in a house 
in the last street. It was a matter of perpetual speculation how 
he was related to the master of the house. Some persons said 
he was a younger brother, and some said he had been a foundling 
brought up by the gentleman. Whatever it was it was not a matter 
which could be cleared by Dasi himself —for, as I have already 
said, he could not even say how old he was. If you asked, he 
said a hundred one day and five on the next. In return for the 
food and protection he received, he served the family in his own 
way; he drew water from the well from dawn till midday, chopped 
wood, and dug the garden. 

Dasi went out in the afternoon. When he stepped out scores 
of children followed him about shouting and jeering. Hawkers 
and passers-by stopped to crack a joke at his expense. There was 
particularly a group in a house nicknamed Mantapam. In the 
front porch of the house were gathered all day a good company 
of old men, persons who had done useful work in their time but 
who now found absolutely nothing to do at any part of the day. 
They were ever on the look out for some excitement or gossip. 
To them Dasi was a source of great joy. The moment Dasi was 
sighted they would shout, ‘Hey, fellow, have you fixed up a 
bride?’ This question never failed to draw Dasi in, for he thought 
very deeply and earnestly of his marriage. When he came and 
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squatted in their midst on the floor they would say, ‘The marriage 
season is closing, you must hurry up, my dear fellow.’ 

“Yes, yes,” Dasi would reply. ‘I am going to the priest. He has 
promised to settle it today.’ 

‘Today?’ 

‘Yes, tonight | am going to be married. They said so.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘My uncle. . .’ 

‘Who is your uncle?’ 

‘My elder brother is my uncle. | am in his house and draw 
water from his well. See how my hand is . . . all the skin is gone 
.. . He would spread out his fingers and show his palms. They 
would feel his palms and say ‘Hardened like wood! Poor fellow! 
This won't do, my dear fellow, you must quickly marry and put 
an end to all this . . .' Dasi’s eyes would brighten at this suggestion, 
and his lips would part in a happy smile showing an enormous 
front tooth. Everyone would laugh at it, and he too would sway 
and rock with laughter. 

And then the question, ‘Where is your bride?’ 

‘She is there . . . in Madras . . . in Madras... . 

‘What is she like?’ 

‘She has eyes like this,’ said Dasi, and drew a large circle in 
the air with his finger. 

‘What is the colour of her skin?’ 

‘Very, very white.’ 

‘Has she long hair?’ 

Dasi indicated an immense flow of tresses with his hand. 

‘Is she very good looking?’ 

‘She is . . . yes, yes.’ 

Dasi hid his face in his hand, looked at the group through 
a corner of his eye and said shyly, “Yes, yes, | also like her.’ 

‘Where have you the money to marry?’ 

‘They have to give me three thousand rupees,’ replied Dasi. 

‘He means that his wages have accumulated,” some one 


explained obligingly. 
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When he went home he was asked where he had been and 
he said, ‘My marriage.’ And then he went and sat down in the 
shed on his mat, his only possession in the world. He remained 
there brooding over his marriage till he was called in to dine. 
late in the night. He was the last to eat because he consumed 
an immense quantity of rice, and they thought it a risk to call 
him in before the others had eaten. After food he carried huge 
cauldrons of water and washed the kitchen and dining-hall floor. 
And then he went to his mat and slept till dawn, when he woke 
up and drew water from the well. 

For years out of count this had been going on. Even his life 
had a tone and rhythm of its own. He never seemed to long for 
anything or interfere in anybody's business; never spoke to others 
except when spoken to; never so much as thought he was being 
joked at: he treated everyone seriously; when the Extension 
School children ran behind him jeering he ħever even showed 
he was aware of their presence; he had no doubt the strenath 
of an ox, but he had also the forbearance of Mother Earth: 
nothing ever seemed to irritate him. . . 

The little cottage in the third street which had remained vacant 
from time immemorial suddenly shed its ‘To Let’ notice. Along 
with the newspaper and the letters, the train one morning brought 


a film star from Madras, called Bamini Bai — a young person 
all smiles, silk and powder. She took up her abode in the little 
cottage. 


Very soon the Extension folk knew all about her. She was 
going to stay in Malqudi a considerable time training herself 
under a famous musician of the town. She had her old mother 
staying with her. The Extension folk had also a complete 
knowledge of her movements. She left home early in the morning, 
returned at midday, slept till three oclock, went out on a walk 
along the Trunk Road at five o'clock, and so on. 

At the Mantapam they told Dasi one day, ‘Dasi, your wife has 
arrived.’ 

‘Where?’ asked Dasi. He became agitated, and swallowed 
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and struggled to express all the anxiety and happiness he felt. 
The company assumed a very serious expression and said, ‘Do 
you know the house in the next street, the little house. . .?’ 

‘Yes, yes.’ 

‘She is there. Have you not seen her?’ 

Dasi hid his face in his hands and went away. He went to 
the next street. It was about one oclock in the afternoon. The 
film star was not to be seen. Dasi stood on the road looking at 
the house for some time. He returned to the Mantapam. They 
greeted him vociferously. ‘How do you like her?’ Dasi replied, 
‘My eves did not see her, the door would not open.’ 

‘Try to look in through the window. You will see her.’ 

‘| will see through the window, said Dasi, and started out 
again. 

‘No, no, stop. It is no good. Listen to me. Will you do as | say?’ 

“Yes, yes. 

‘You see, she goes out every day at five o'clock. You will see 
her if you go to Trichy Road and wait.’ 

Dasi’s head was bowed in shyness. They goaded him on, and 
he went along to the Trunk Road and waited. He sat under a 
tree on the roadside. It was not even two o'clock, and he had 
to wait till nearly six. The sun beat down fully on his face. He 
sat leaning against a tree trunk and brooded. A few cars passed 
raising dust, bullock carts with jingling bells, and villagers were 
moving about the highway; but Dasi saw nothing and noticed 
nothing. He sat looking down the road. And after all she came 
along. Dasi’s throat went dry at the sight of her. His temples 
throbbed, and sweat stood out on his brow. He had never seen 
anything like her in all his life. The vision of beauty and youth 
dazzled him. He was confused and bewildered. He sprang on 
to his feet and ran home at full speed. He lay down on his mat 
in the shed. He was so much absorbed in his thoughts that he 
wouldn't get up when they called him in to dinner. His master 
walked to the shed and shook him up. ‘What is the matter with 
you?’ he asked. 
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‘My marriage . . . She is there. She is all right.’ 

‘Well, well. Go and eat and do your work, you fool,’ said his 
master. 

Next afternoon Dasi was again at the Trunk Road. This became 
his daily habit. Every day his courage increased. At last came 
a day when he could stare at her. His face relaxed and his lips 
parted in a smile when she passed him, but that young lady had 
other thoughts to occupy her mind and did not notice him. He 
waited till she returned that way and tried to smile at her again, 
though it was nearly dark and she was looking away. He followed 
her, his face lit up with joy. She opened the gate of her cottage 
and walked in. He hesitated a moment, and followed her in. He 
stood under the electric lamp in the hall. The mother came out 
of the kitchen and asked Dasi, ‘Who are you?’ 

Dasi looked at her and smiled; at that the old lady was 
frightened. She cried, ‘Bama, who is this man in the hall?’ Bamini 
Bai came out of her room. ‘Who are you?’ she asked. Dasi 
melted at the sight of her. Even the little expression he was 
capable of left him. He blinked and gulped and looked suffocated. 
His eyes blazed forth love. His lips struggled to smile. With great 
difficulty he said, ‘Wife . . . wife, you are the wife .. / 

‘What are you saying?’ 

‘You are my wife,’ he repeated, and moved nearer. She 
recoiled with horror, and struck him in the face. And then she 
and her mother set up such a cry that all the neighbours and 
passers-by rushed in. Somebody brought in a police Sub-Inspector. 
Dasi was marched off to the police station. The members of the 
Mantapam used their influence and had him released late in the 
night. He went home and lay on his mat. His body had received 
numerous blows from all sorts of people in the evening; but he 
hardly felt or remembered any of them; But his soul revolted 
against the memory of the slap he had received in the face.... 
When they called him in to eat, he refused to get up. His 
master went to him and commanded, ‘Go and eat, Dasi. You 
are bringing me disgrace, you fool. Don’t go out of the house 
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hereafter.” Dasi refused to get up. He rolled himself in the mat 
and said, ‘Go, | don't eat.’ He turned and faced the wall. 

On the following day Dasi had the misfortune to step out of 
his house just when the children of the Elementary School were 
streaming out at midday interval. They had heard all about the 
incident of the previous evening. They now surrounded him and 
cried, ‘Hey, bridegroom.’ He turned and looked at them; there 
were tears in his eyes. He made a gesture of despair and appealed 
to them: ‘Go, go, don't trouble me... Go.’ 

‘Oh, the bridegroom is still crying; his wife beat him yesterday,’ 
said a boy, On hearing this Dasi let out a roar, lifted the boy by 
his collar and hurled him into the crowd. He swung his arms 
about and knocked down people who tried to get near him. He 
rushed into the school and broke chairs and tables. He knocked 
down four teachers who tried to restrain him. He rushed out of 
the school and assaulted everyone he met. He crashed into the 
shops and threw things about. He leapt about like a panther from 
place to place; he passed through the streets of the Extension 
like a tornado... . 

Gates were hurriedly shut and bolted. A group of persons tried 
to run behind Dasi, while a majority preferred to take cover. Soon 
the police were on the scene, and Dasi was finally overpowered. 

He was kept that night in a police lock-up, and sent to the 
Mental Hospital next day. He was not very easy to manage at 
first. He was kept in a cell for some weeks. He beaged the doctor 
one day to allow him to stand at the main gate and look down 
the road. The doctor promised this as a reward for good behaviour. 
Dasi valued the reward so much that he did everything everyone 
suggested for a whole week. He was then sent (with a warder) 
to the main gate where he stood for a whole hour looking down 
the road for the coming of his bride. 
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ANITA DESAI 
A DEVOTED SON 


Wuen the results appeared in the morning papers, Rakesh scanned 
them, barefoot and in his pyjamas at the garden gate, then went 
up the steps to the veranda where his father sat sipping his 
morning tea and bowed down to touch his feet. 

A first division son?’ his father asked, beaming, reaching for 
the papers. 

At the top of the list, Papa,” Rakesh murmured, as if awed. 
‘First in the country.’ 

Bedlam broke loose then. The family whooped and danced. 
The whole day long visitors streamed into the small yellow house 
at the end of the road, to congratulate the parents of this 
Wunderkind, to slap Rakesh on the back and fill the house and 
garden with the sounds and colours of a festival. There were 
garlands and halwa, party clothes and gifts (enough fountain 
pens to last years, even a watch or two), nerves and temper and 
joy, all in a multicoloured whirl of pride and great shining vistas 
newly opened : Rakesh was the first son in the family to receive 
an education, so much had been sacrificed in order to send him 
to school and then medical college, and at last the fruits of their 
sacrifice had arrived, golden and glorious. 

To everyone who came to him to say, ‘Mubarak, Varmaji, your 
son has brought you glory,’ the father said, “Yes, and do you 
know what is the first thing he did when he saw the results this 
morning? He came and touched my feet. He bowed down and 
touched my feet.” This moved many of the women in the crowd 
so much that they were seen to raise the ends of their saris and 
dab at their tears while the men reached out for the betel leaves 
and sweetmeats that were offered around on trays and shook 
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their heads in wonder and approval of such exemplary filial 
behaviour. ‘One does not often see such behaviour in sons any 
more, they all agreed, a little enviously perhaps. Leaving the 
house, some of the women said, sniffing, ‘At least on such an 
occasion they might have served pure ghee sweets,’ and some 
of the men said, ‘Don’t you think old Varma was giving himself 
airs? He needn't think we don’t remember that he came from the 
vegetable market himself, his father used to sell vegetables, and 
he has never seen the inside of a school.’ But there was more 
envy than rancour in their voices and it was, of course. inevitable 
— not every son in that shabby little colony at the edge of the 
city was destined to shine as Rakesh shone, and who knew that 
better than the parents themselves? 

And that was only the beginning, the first step in a great, 
sweeping ascent to the radiant heights of fame and fortune. The 
thesis he wrote for his M.D. brought Rakesh still greater glory, 
if only in select medical circles. He won a scholarship. He went 
to the U.S.A. (that was what his father learnt to call it and taught 
the whole family to say — not America, which was what the 
ignorant neighbours called it, but, with a grand familiarity, ‘the 
U.S.A.") where he pursued his career in the most prestigious of 
all hospitals and won encomiums from his American colleagues 
which were relayed to his admiring and glowing family. What was 
more, he came back, he actually returned to that small yellow 
house in the once-new but increasingly shabby colony, right at 
the end of the road where the rubbish vans tipped out their 
stinking contents for pigs to nose in and rag-pickers to build their 
shacks on, all steaming and smoking just outside the neat wire 
fences and well-tended gardens. To this Rakesh returned and the 
first thing he did on entering the house was to slip out of the 
embraces of his sisters and brothers and bow down and touch 
his father’s feet. 

As for his mother, she gloated chiefly over the strange fact that 
he had not married in America, had not brought home a foreign 
wife as all her neighbours had warned her he would, for wasn't 
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that what all Indian boys went abroad for? Instead he agreed, 
almost without argument, to marry a girl she had picked out for 
him in her own village, the daughter of a childhood friend, a 
plump and uneducated airl, it was true, but so old-fashioned, so 
placid, so complaisant that she slipped into the household and 
- settled in like a charm, seemingly too lazy and too good-natured 
to even try and make Rakesh leave home and set up 
independently, as any other girl might have done. What was 
more, she was pretty — really pretty, in a plump, pudding way 
that only gave way to fat — soft, spreading fat, like warm wax 
— after the birth of their first baby, a son, and then what did 
it matter? 

For some years Rakesh worked in the city hospital, quickly 
rising to the top of the administrative organization, and was made 
a director before he left to set up his own clinic. He took his 
parents in his car — a new, sky-blue Ambassador with a rear 
window full of stickers and charms revolving on strings — to see 
the clinic when it was built, and the large sign-board over the 
door on which his name was printed in letters of red, with a row 
of dearees and qualifications to follow it like so many little black 
slaves of the regent. Thereafter his fame seemed to grow just a 
little dimmer — or maybe it was only that everyone in town had 
grown accustomed to it at last — but it was also the beginning 
of his fortune for he now became known not only as the best 
but also the richest doctor in town. 

However, all this was not accomplished in the wink of an eye. 
Naturally not. It was the achievement of a lifetime and it took up 
Rakesh’s whole life. At the time he set up his clinic his father had 
grown into an old man and retired from his post at the kerosene 
depot at which he had worked for forty years, and his mother 
died soon after, giving up the ghost with a sigh that sounded 
positively happy, for it was her own son who ministered to her 
in her last illness and who sat pressing her feet at the last moment 
— such a son as few women had borne. 

For it had to be admitted — and the most unsuccessful and 
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most rancorous of neighbours eventually did so — that Rakesh 
was not only a devoted son and a miraculously good-natured 
man who contrived somehow to obey his parents and humour 
his wife and show concern equally for his children and his 
patients, but there was actually a brain inside this beautifully 
polished and formed body of good manners and kind nature 
and, in between ministering to his family and playing host to 
many friends and coaxing them all into feeling happy and arateful 
and content, he had actually trained his hands as well and 
emerged an excellent doctor, a really fine surgeon. How one 
man—and a man born to illiterate parents, his father having 
worked for a kerosene dealer and his mother having spent her 
life in a kitchen — had achieved, combined and conducted such 
a medley of virtues, no one could fathom, but all acknowledged 
his talent and skill. 

It was a strange fact, however, that talent and skill, if displayed 
for too long, cease to dazzle. It came to pass that the most 
admiring of all eyes eventually faded and no longer blinked at 
his glory. Having retired from work and having lost his wife, the 
old father very quickly went to pieces, as they say. He developed 
so many complaints and fell ill so frequently and with such 
mysterious diseases that even his son could no longer make out 
when it was something of significance and when it was merely 
a peevish whim. He sat huddled on his string bed most of the 
day and developed an exasperating habit of stretching out 
suddenly and lying absolutely still, allowing the whole family to 
fly around him in a flap, wailing and weeping, and then suddenly 
sitting up, stiff and gaunt, and spitting out a big gob of betel juice 
as if to mock their behaviour. 

He did this once too often: there had been a big party in the 
house, a birthday party for the youngest son, and the celebrations 
had to be suddenly hushed, covered up and hustled out of the 
way when the daughter-in-law discovered, or thought she 
discovered, that the old man, stretched out from end to end of 
his string bed, had lost his pulse; the party broke up, dissolved, 
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even turned into a band of mourners, when the old man sat up 
and the distraught daughter-in-law received a gob of red spittle 
right on the hem of her new organza sari. After that no one much 
cared if he sat up cross-legged on his bed, hawking and spitting, 
or lay down flat and turned grey as a corpse. Except, of course, 
for that pearl amongst pearls, his son Rakesh. 

it was Rakesh who brought him his morning tea not in one 
of the china cups from which the rest of the family drank, but 
in the old man’s favourite brass tumbler, and sat at the edge of 
his bed. comfortable and relaxed with the string of his pyjamas 
dangling out from under his fine lawn night-shirt, and discussed 
or, rather, read out the morning news to his father. It made no 
difference to him that his father made no response apart from 
spitting. It was Rakesh, too, who, on returning from the clinic in 
the evening, persuaded the old man to come out of his room, 
as bare and desolate as a cell, and take the evening air out in 
the garden, beautifully arranging the pillows and bolsters on the 
divan in the corner of the open veranda. On summer nights he 
saw to it that the servants carried out the old man’s bed onto 
the lawn and himself helped his father down the steps and onto 
the bed, soothing him and settling him down for a night under 
the stars. 

All this was very gratifying for the old man. What was not so 
gratifying was that he even undertook to supervise his father’s 
diet. One day when the father was really sick, having ordered 
his daughter-in-law to make him a dish of soojie halwa and eaten 
it with a saucerful of cream, Rakesh marched into the room, not 
with his usual respectful step but with the confident and rather 
contemptuous stride of the famous doctor, and declared, ‘No 
more halwa for you, Papa. We must be sensible, at your age. 
If you must have something sweet, Veena will cook you a little 
kheer, that’s light, just a little rice and milk. But nothing fried, 
nothing rich. We can't have this happening again.’ 

The old man who had been lying stretched out on his bed, 
week and feeble after a day's illness, gave a start at the very 
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sound, the tone of these words. He opened his eyes — rather, 
they fell open with shock — and he stared at his son with disbelief 
that darkened quickly to reproach. A son who actually refused 
his father the food he craved? No, it was unheard of, it was 
incredible. But Rakesh had turned his back to him and was 
cleaning up the litter of bottles and packets on the medicine shelf 
and did not notice while Veena slipped silently out of the room 
with a little smirk that only the old man saw, and hated. 
Halwa was only the first item to be crossed off the old man's 
diet. One delicacy after the other went — everything fried to 
begin with, then everything sweet, and eventually everything, 
everything that the old man enjoyed. The meals that arrived for 
him on the shining stainless steel tray twice a day were frugal 
to say the least — dry bread, boiled lentils, boiled vegetables and, 
if there was a bit of chicken or fish, that was boiled too. If he 
called for another helping — in a cracked voice that quavered 
theatrically — Rakesh himself would come to the door, gaze at 
him sadly and shake his head, saying, ‘Now, Papa, we must be 
careful, we can’t risk another illness, you know,’ and although 
the daughter-in-law kept tactfully out of the way, the old man 
could just see her smirk sliding merrily through the air. He tried 
to bribe his grandchildren into buying him sweets (and how he 
missed his wife now, that generous, indulgent and illiterate cook), 
whispering, ‘Here's fifty paise’ as he stuffed the coins into a tight, 
hot fist. ‘Run down to the shop at the crossroads and buy me 
thirty paise worth of jalebis, and you can spend the remaining 
twenty paise on yourself. Eh? Understand? Will you do that?’ He 
got away with it once or twice but then was found out, the 
conspirator was scolded by his father and smacked by his mother 
and Rakesh came storming into the room almost tearing his hair 
as he shouted through compressed lips, ‘Now Papa, are you 
trying to turn my little son into a liar? Quite apart from spoiling 
your own stomach, you are spoiling him as well — you are 
encouraging him to lie to his own parents. You should have heard 
the lies he told his mother when she saw him bringing back those 
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jalebis wrapped up in a filthy newspaper. | don't allow anyone 
in my house to buy sweets in the bazaar, Papa, surely you know 
that. There's cholera in the city, typhoid, gastroenteritis —I see 
these cases daily in the hospital, how can | allow my own family 
to run such risks? The old man sighed and lay down in the 
corpse position. But that worried no one any longer. 

There was only one pleasure left the old man now (his son's 
early morning visits and readings from the newspaper could no 
longer be called that) and those were visits from elderly neighbours. 
These were not frequent as his contemporaries were mostly as 
decrepit and helpless as he and few could walk the length of the 
road to visit him any more. Old Bhatia, next door, however, who 
was still spry enough to refuse, adamantly, to bathe in the tiled 
bathroom indoors and to insist on carrying out his brass mug 
and towel, in all seasons and usually at impossible hours, into 
the yard and bathe noisily under the garden tap, would look over 
the hedge to see if Varma were out on his veranda and would 
call to him and talk while he wrapped his dhoti about him and 
dried the sparse hair on his head, shivering with enjoyable 
exaggeration. Of course these conversations, bawled across the 
hedge by two rather dead old men conscious of having their 
entire households overhearing them, were not very satisfactory 
but Bhatia occasionally came out of his yard, walked down the 
bit of road and came in at Varma’s gate to collapse onto the stone 
plinth built under the temple tree. If Rakesh were at home he 
would help his father down the steps into the garden and arrange 
him on his night bed under the tree and leave the two old men 
to chew betel leaves and discuss the ills of their individual bodies 
with combined passion. 

‘At least you have a doctor in the house to look after you,’ 
sighed Bhatia, having vividly described his martyrdom to piles. 

‘Look after me?’ cried Varma, his voice cracking like an 
ancient clay jar. ‘'He—he does not even give me enough to eat.’ 

‘What?’ said Bhatia, the white hairs in his ears twitching. 
‘Doesn't give you enough to eat? Your own son?’ 
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‘My own son. If | ask him for one more piece of bread, he 
says no, Papa, | weighed out the ata myself and | can't allow you 
to have more than two hundred grammes of cereal a day. He 
weighs the food he gives me, Bhatia—he has scales to weigh it 
on. That is what it has.come to.’ 

‘Never,’ murmured Bhatia in disbelief. ‘Is it possible, even in 
this evil age, for a son to refuse his father food?’ 

‘Let me tell you,’ Varma whispered eagerly. ‘Today the family 
was having fried fish—I could smell it. | called to my daughter- 
in-law to bring me a piece. She came to the door and said No...’ 

‘Said No?’ It was Bhatia’s voice that cracked. A drongo shot 
out of the tree and sped away. ‘No?’ 

‘No, she said no, Rakesh has ordered her to give me nothing 
fried. No butter, he says no oil—’ 

‘No butter? No oil? How does he expect his father to live?’ 

Old Varma nodded with melancholy triumph. ‘That is how 
he treats me—after I have brought him up, given him an education. 
made him a great doctor. Great doctor! This is the way great 
doctors treat their fathers, Bhatia,’ for the son's sterling personality 
and character now underwent a curious sea change. Outwardly 
all might be the same but the interpretation had altered : his 
masterly efficiency was nothing but cold heartlessness, his authority 
was only tyranny in disguise. 

There was cold comfort in complaining to neighbours and, 
on such a miserable diet, Varma found himself slipping, weakenina 
and soon becoming a genuinely sick man. Powders and pills and 
mixtures were not only brought in when dealing with a crisis like 
an upset stomach but became a regular part of his diet—became 
his diet, complained Varma, supplanting the natural foods he 
craved. There were pills to regulate his bowel movements, pills 
to bring down his blood pressure, pills to deal with his arthritis, 
and eventually, pills to keep his heart beating. In between there 
were panicky rushes to the hospital, some humiliating experiences 
with the stomach pump and enema, which left him frightened 
and helpless. He cried easily, shrivelling up on his bed, but if he 
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complained of a pain or even a vague, grey fear in the night, 
Rakesh would simply open another bottle of pills and force him 
to take one. ‘I have my duty to you, Papa,’ he said when his 
father begged to be let off. 

‘Let me be,’ Varma begged, turning his face away from the 
pill on the outstretched hand, ‘Let me die. It would be better. 
I do not want to live only to eat your medicines.’ 

‘Papa, be reasonable.’ 

‘I leave that to you,’ the father cried with sudden spirit. “Let 
me alone, let me die now, I cannot live like this.’ 

‘Lying all day on his pillows, fed every few hours by his 
daughter-in-law’s own hands, visited by every member of his 
family daily—and then he says he does not want to live “like 
this ` Rakesh was heard to say, laughing, to someone outside 
the door. 

‘Deprived of food, screamed the old man on the bed, ‘his 
wishes ignored, taunted by his daughter-in-law, laughed at by his 
grandchildren—that it how | live.’ But he was very old and weak 
and all anyone heard was an incoherent croak, some expressive 
grunts and cries of genuine pain. Only once, when old Bhatia 
had come to see him and they sat together under the temple tree, 
they heard his cry, ‘God is calling me—and they won't let me 
go.’ 

The quantities of vitamins and tonics he was made to take 
were not altogether useless. They kept him alive and even gave 
him a kind of strength that made him hang on long after he 
ceased to wish to hang on. It was as though he were straining 
at a rope, trying to break it, and it would not break, it was still 
strong. He only hurt himself, trying. 

In the evening, that summer, the servants would come into 
his cell, grip his bed, one at each end, and carry it out to the 
veranda, there setting it down with a thump that jarred every 
tooth in his head. In answer to his agonized complaints they said 
the Doctor Sahib had told them he must take the evening air 
and the evening air they would make him take—thump. Then 
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Veena, that smiling, hypocritical pudding in a rustling sari, would 
appear and pile up the pillows under his head till he was propped 
up stiffly into a sitting position that made his head swim and his 
back ache. ‘Let me lie down,’ he begged, ‘I can't sit up any more.’ 

‘Try, Papa, Rakesh said you can if you try,’ she said, and 
drifted away to the other end of the veranda where her transistor 
radio vibrated to the lovesick tunes from the cinema that she 
listened to all day. 

So there he sat, like some stiff corpse, terrified, gazing out on 
the lawn where his grandsons played cricket, in danger of getting 
one of their hard-spun balls in his eye, and at the gate that 
opened on to the dusty and rubbish-heaped lane but still bore. 
proudly, a newly touched-up signboard that bore his son's name 
and qualifications, his own name having vanished from the gate 
long ago. 

At last the sky-blue Ambassador arrived, the cricket game 
broke up in haste, the car drove in smartly and the doctor, the 
great doctor, all in white, stepped out. Someone ran up to take 
his bag from him, others to escort him up the steps. ‘Will you 
have tea?’ his wife called, turning down the transistor set, ‘or a 
Coca-Cola? Shall I fry you some samosas?’ But he did not reply 
or even glance in her direction. Ever a devoted son, he went first 
to the corner where his father sat gazing, stricken, at some 
undefined spot in the dusty yellow air that swam before him. He 
did not turn his head to look at his son. But he stopped gobbling 
air with his uncontrolled lips and set his jaw as hard as a sick 
and very old man could set it. 

‘Papa,’ his son said, tenderly, sitting down on the edge of the 
bed and reaching out to press his feet. 

Old Varma tucked his feet under him, out of the way, and 
continued to gaze stubbornly into the yellow air of the summer 
evening. 

‘Papa I’m home.’ 

Varma’s hand jerked suddenly, in a sharp, derisive movement, 
but he did not speak. 
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‘How are you feeling, Papa?’ 

Then Varma turned and looked at his son. His face was so 
out of control and all in pieces, that the multitude of expressions 
that crossed it could not make up a whole and convey to the 
famous man exactly what his father thought of him, his skill, his 
art. 

‘I'm dying, he croaked. ‘Let me die, I tell you.’ 

‘Papa, you're joking, his son smiled at him, lovingly. ‘I've 
brought you a new tonic to make you feel better. You must take 
it, it will make you feel stronger again. Here it is. Promise me 
you will take it regularly, Papa.’ 

Varma’'s mouth worked as hard as though he still had a gob 
of betel in it (his supply of betel had been cut off years ago). 
Then he spat out some words, as sharp and bitter as poison, into 
his sons face. ‘Keep your tonic—I want none—l want none— 
I won't take any more of—of your medicines. None. Never,’ and 
he swept the bottle out of his son's hand with a wave of his own, 
suddenly grand, suddenly effective. 

His son jumped, for the bottle was smashed and thick brown 
syrup had splashed up, staining his white trousers. His wife let 
out a cry and came running. All around the old man was hubbub 
once again, noise, attention. 

He gave one push to the pillows at his back and dislodged 
them so he could sink down on his back, quite flat again. He 
closed his eyes and pointed his chin at the ceiling, like some dire 
prophet, groaning, ‘God is calling me—now let me go.’ 





ANITA DESAI 
THE ACCOMPANIST 


IT was only on the night of the concert, when we assembled on 
stage behind drawn curtains, that he gave me the notes to be 
played. | always hoped he would bring himself to do this earlier 
and | hovered around him all evening, tuning his sitar and 
preparing his betel leaves, but he would not speak to me at all. 
There were always many others around him—his hosts and the 
organizers of the concert, his friends and well-wishers and 
disciples—and he spoke and laughed with all of them, but always 
turned his head away when I came near. | was not hurt : this 
was his way with me, I was used to it. Only I wished he would 
tell me what he planned to play before the concert began so that 
| could prepare myself. I found it difficult to plunge immediately, 
like lightning, without pause or preparation, into the music, as 
he did. But I had to learn how to make myself do this, and did. 
In everything, he led me, | followed. 

For fifteen years now, this has been our way of life. It began 
the day when I was fifteen years old and took a new fanpura, 
made by my father who was a maker of musical instruments and 
also played several of them with talent and distinction, to a 
concert hall where Ustad Rahim Khan was to play that night. He 
had ordered a new fanpura from my father who was known to 
all musicians for the fine quality of the instruments he made for 
them, with love as well as a deep knowledge of music. When 
l arrived at the hall, I looked around for someone to give the 
tanpurato but the hall was in darkness as the management would 
not allow the musicians to use the lights before the show and 
only on stage was a single bulb lit, lighting up the little knot of 
musicians and surrounding them with elongated, restless and 
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somehow, ominous shadows. The Ustad was tuning his sitar, 
pausing to laugh and talk to his companions every now and then. 
They were all talking and no one saw me. | stood for a long time 
in the doorway, gazing at the famous Ustad of whom my father 
had spoken with such reverence. “Do not mention the matter 
of payment,” he had warned me. “He is doing us an honour 
by ordering a fanpura from us.” This had impressed me and, 
as | gazed at him, | knew my father had been truthful about him. 
He was only tuning his sifar, casually and haphazardly, but his 
fingers were the fingers of a god, absolutely in control of his 
instrument and I knew nothing but perfection could come of such 
a relationship between a musician and his instrument. 

So | slowly walked up the aisle, bearing the new fanpura in 
my arms and all the time gazing at the man in the centre of that 
restless, chattering group, himself absolutely in repose, controlled 
and purposeful. As | came closer to the stage, | could see his face 
beneath the long locks of hair, and the face, too, was that of a 
god : it was large, perhaps heavy about the jaws, but balanced 
by a wide forehead and with blazing black eyes that were widely 
spaced. His nostrils and his mouth, too, were large, royal, but 
intelligent, controlled. And as | looked into his face, telling myself 
of all the impressive points it contained, he looked down at me. 
I do not know what he saw, what he could see in the darkness 
and shadows of the unlit hall, but he smiled with sweet gentleness 
and beckoned to me, “What do you have there?” he called. 

Then | had the courage to run up the steps at the side of the 
stage and straight to him. | did not look at anyone else. | did 
not even notice the others or care for their reaction to me. | went 
straight to him who was the centre of the gathering, of the stage 
and thereafter of my entire life, and presented the tanpura to him. 

“Ah, the new fanpura, from Mishra-ji in the music lane? You 
have come from Mishra-ji?”’ 

“He is my father,” | whispered, kneeling before him and still 
looking into his face, unable to look away from it, it drew me 
so to him, close to him. 
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“Mishra-ji's son?” he said, with a deep, friendly laugh. After 
running his fingers over the tanpura strings, he put it down on 
the carpet and suddenly stretched out his hand so that the fine 
white muslin sleeve of his kurta fell back and bared his arm, 
strong and muscular as an athlete’s with veins finely marked 
upon the taut skin, and fondled my chin. “Do you play?” he 
asked. “My fanpura player has not arrived. Where is he?” he 
called over his shoulder. “Why isn’t he here?” 

All his friends and followers began to babble. Some said he 
was ill, in the hotel, some said that he had met friends and gone 
with them. No one really knew. The Ustad shook his head 
thoughtfully, then said, “He is probably in his cups again, the 
old drunkard. I won't have him play for me any more. Let the 
child play.” and immediately he picked up his sifar and began 
to play, bowing his head over the instrument, a kind of veil of 
thoughtfulness and concentration falling across his face so that 
| knew | could not interrupt with the questions I wished to ask. 
He glanced at me, once, briefly, and beckoned to me to pick up 
the fanpura and play. “Raga Dipak,” he said, and told me the 
notes to be played in such a quick undertone that I would not 
have heard him had I not been so acutely attentive to him. And 
| sat down behind him, on the bare floor, picked up the new 
fanpura my father had made, and began to play the three notes 
he gave me — the central one, its octave and quintet — over 
and over again, creating the discreet background web of sound 
upon which he improvised and embroidered his raga. 

And so | became the tanpura player for Ustad Rahim Khan's 
group. | have played for him since then, for no one else. I have 
done nothing else. It is my entire life. | am thirty years old now 
and my Ustad has begun to turn grey, and often he interrupts 
a concert with that hacking cough that troubles him, and he takes 
more opium than he should to quieten it — | Give it to him myself 
for he always asks me to prepare it. We have travelled all over 
India and played in every city, at every season. It is his life, and 
mine. We share this life, this music, this following. What else can 
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there possibly be for me in this world? Some have tried to tempt 
me from his side, but | have stayed with him, not wishing for 
anything else, anything more. 

Ours is a world formed and defined and enclosed not so much 
by music, however, as by a human relationship on solid ground 
level — the relationship of love. Not an abstract quality, like 
music, or an intellectual one, like art, but a common human 
quality lived on an everyday level of reality — the quality of love. 
So I believe. What else is it that weaves us together as we play, 
so that | know every movement he will make before he himself 
does, and he can count on me to be always where he wants me? 
We never diverge : we leave and we arrive together. Is this not 
love? No marriage was closer. 

When I was a boy many other things existed on earth for me. 
Of course music was always important, the chief household deity 
of a family musical by tradition. The central hall of our house 
was given to the making of musical instruments for which my 
father, and his father before him, were famous. From it rose 
sounds not only of the craft involved — the knocking, tapping, 
planning and tuning — but also of music. Music vibrated there 
constantly, sometimes harmoniously and sometimes discordantly, 
a quality of the very air of our house : dense, shaped by infinity 
variation, and never still. | was only a child, perhaps four years 
old, when my father began waking me at four oclock every 
morning to go down to the hall with him and take lessons from 
him on the tanpura, the harmonium, the sitar and even the tabla. 
He could play them all and wished to see for which I had an 
aptitude. Music being literally the air we breathed in that tall, 
narrow house in the lane that had belonged for generations to 
the makers of musical instruments in that city, that I would display 
an aptitude was never in question. | sat cross-legged on the mat 
before him and played, gradually stirring to life as I did so, and 
finally sleep would lift from me like a covering, a smothering that 
had belonged to the night, till the inner core of my being stood 
forth and my father could see it clearly — I was a musician, not 
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a maker, but a performer of music, that is what he saw. He taught 
me all the ragas, the raginis, and tested my knowledge with rapid, 
persistent questioning in his unmusical, grating voice. He was 
unlike my Ustad in every way, for he spat betel juice all down 
his ragged white beard, he seemed to be aware of everything 
| did and frequently his hand shot out to grab my ears and pull 
till | yelped. From such lessons I had a need to escape and, being 
a small, wily boy, managed this several times a day, slipping 
through my elders’ fingers and hurtling down the steep stairs into 
the lane where | played gu//idanda and kho and marbles with 
the luckier, more idle and less supervised boys of the mohal/a. 

There was a time when | cared more passionately for marbles 
than for music, particularly a dark crimson, almost black one in 
which white lines writhed like weeds, or roots, that helped me 
to win every match | played till the pockets of my kurta bulged 
and tore with the weight of the marbles | won. 

How I loved my mother’s sweetmeats, too — rather more, I'm 
sure, than | did the nondescript, mumbling, bald woman who 
made them. She never came to life for me, she lived some 
obscure, indoor life, unhealthy and curtained, undemanding and 
uninviting. But what halwa she made, what jalebis. I ate them 
so hot that | burnt the skin off my tongue. | stole my brothers’ 
and sisters’ share and was beaten and cursed by the whole family. 

Then, when I was older, there was a time when only the 
cinema mattered. | saw four, five, as many as six cinema shows 
a week, creeping out of my room at night barefoot, for silence, 
with money stolen from my father, or mother, or anyone, clutched 
in my hand, then racing through the night-wild bazaar in time 
for the last show. Meena Kumari and Nargis were to me the 
queens of heaven. | put myself in the place of their screen lovers 
and felt myself grow great, hirsute, active and agaressive as | sat 
on the straw-stuffed seat, my feet tucked up under me, a cone 
of salted gram in my hand, uneaten, as | stared at these glistening, 
sequined queens with my mouth open. Their attractions, their 
graces filled up the empty spaces of my life and gave it new 
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colours, new rhythms. So then | became aware of the women 
of our mohalla as women ripe matrons who stood in their 
doorways, hands on hips, in that hour of the afternoon when 
life paused and presented possibilities before evening duties 
choked them off, and the younger girls, always moving, never 
still, eluding touch. They were like reeds in dirty water for however 
shabby they were, however unlike the screen heroines, they 
never quite lacked the enticements of subtle smiles, sly glances 
and bits of gold braid and lace. Some answered the look in my 
eyes, promised me what | wanted, later perhaps, after the late 
show, not now. 

But all fell away from me, all disappeared in the shadows, on 
the side, when I met my Ustad and began to play for him. He 
took the place of my mother's sweet halwa, the cinemea heroines, 
the street beauties, marbles and stolen money, all the pleasures 
and riches | had so far contrived to extract from the hard stones 
of existence in my father’s house in the music lane. | did not need 
such toys any more, such toys and dreams. | had found my 
purpose in life and, by following it without hesitation and without 
holding back any part of myself. | found such satisfaction that 
I no longer wished for anything else, 

It is true | made a little money on these concert tours of ours, 
enough to take care of my father during his last years and his 
illness. | even married. That is, my mother managed to marry 
me off to some neighbour's daughter of whom she was fond. The 
girl lived with her. | seldom visited her. | can barely remember 
her name, her face. She is safe with my mother and does not 
bother me. I remain free to follow my Ustad and play for him.’ 

I believe he has the same attitude to his family and the rest 
of the world. At all events | have not seen him show the faintest 
interest in anything but our music, our concerts. Perhaps he is 
married. | have heard something of the sort but not seen his wife 
or known him to visit her. Perhaps he has children and one day 
a son will appear on stage and be taught to accompany his father. 
So far it has not happened. It is true that in between tours we 
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do occasionally go home for a few days of rest. Inevitably the 
Ustad and I both cut short these ‘Holidays’ and return to his 
house in the city for practice. When I return, he does not question 
of even talk to me. But when he hears my step, he recognizes 
it, | know, for he smiles a half-smile, as if mocking himself and 
me, then he rolls back his muslin sleeve, lifts his sitar and nods 
in my direction. ‘‘The Raga Desh’, he may announce, or “Malhar,” 
or “Megh” and | sit down behind him, on the bare floor, and 
play for him the notes he needs for the construction of the raga. 

You may think | exaggerate our relationship, his need of me, 
his reliance on my fanpura. You may point out that there are 
other members of his band who play more important roles. And 
I will confess you may be right, but only in a very superficial way. 
It is quite obvious that the fab/a player who accompanies him 
plays an ‘important’ role—a very loud and aggressive, at times 
thunderous one. But what is this ‘importance’ of his? It is not 
indispensable. As even the foremost critics agree, my Ustad is at 
his best when he is playing the introductory passage, the 
unaccompanied alap. This he plays slowly, thoughtfully, with 
such purity and sensibility that | can never hear it without tears 
coming to my eyes. But once Ram Nath has joined in with a 
tap and a run of his fingers on the tablas, the music becomes 
quick, bold and competitive and, not only in my opinion but also 
in that of many critics, of diminished value. The audience certainly 
enjoys the gat more than the quiet a/ap, and it pays more 
attention to Ram Nath than to me. At times he even draws 
applause for his performance, during a particularyly brilliant 
passage when he manages to match or even outshine my Ustad. 
Then my Ustad will turn to him and smile, faintly, in approval, 
or even nod silently for he is so great-hearted and generous, my 
Ustad. He never does this to me. | sit at the back, almost concealed 
behind my master and his accompanist. | have no solo passage 
to play. I neither follow my Ustad's raga nor enter into any kind 
of competition. Throughout the playing of the raga | run my 
fingers over the three strings of my fanpura, again and again, 
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merely producing a kind of drone to fill up any interval in sound, 
to form a kind of road, or track, for my Ustad to keep to so he 
may not stray from the basic notes of the raga by which I hold 
him. Since I never compete, never ask for attention to be diverted 
from him to me, never try to rival him in his play, | maintain | 
am his true accompanist, certainly his truer friend. He may never 
smile and nod in approval of me. But he cannot do without me. 
This is all the reward I need to keep me with him like a shadow. 
It does not bother me at all when Ram Nath, who is coarse and 
hairy and scratches his big stomach under his shirt and wears 
gold rings in his ears like a washerman, puts out his foot and 
trips me as | am getting onto the stage, or when I see him helping 
himself to all the pu/ao on the table and leave me only some 
cold, unleavened bread. I know his true worth, or lack of it, and 
merely give him a look that will convey this to him. 

Only once was | shaken out of my contenment, my 
complacency. | am ashamed to reveal it to you, it was so foolish 
of me. It only lasted a very little while but I still feel embarrassed 
and stupid when I think of it. It was of course those empty 
headed, marble-playing friends of my childhood who led me into 
it. Once I had put them behind me, | should never have looked 
back. But they came up to me, after a rehearsal in our home 
city, a few hours before the concert. They had stolen into the 
dark hall and sat in the back row, smoking and cracking jokes 
and laughing in a secret, muffled way which nevertheless drifted 
up to the stage, distracting those who were not sufficiently 
immersed in the music to be unaware of the outside world. Of 
course the Ustad and | never allowed our attention to stray and 
continued to attend to the music. Our ability to simply shut out 
all distraction from our minds when we play is a similarity between 
us of which | am very proud. 

As I was leaving the hall | saw they were still standing in the 
doorway, a jumbled stack of coloured shirts and oiled locks and 
garish shoes. They clustered around me and it was only because 
of the things they said, referring to our boyhood games in the 
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alley, that I recognized them. In every other matter they differed 
totally from me, it was plain to see we had travelled in opposite 
directions. The colours of their cheap bush-shirts and their loud 
voices immediately gave me a headache and | found it hard to 
keep smiling although I knew | ought to be modest and affectionate 
to them as my art and my position called for such behaviour from 
me. | let them take me to the tea-shop adjoining the concert hall 
and order tea for me. For a while we spoke of home, of games, 
or our families and friends. Then one of them—Ajit, | think— 
said, *‘Bhai, you used to play so well. Your father was so proud 
of you, he thought you would be a great Ustad. He used to tell 
us what a great musician you would be one day. What are you 
doing, sitting at the back of the stage, and playing the fanpura 
for Rahim Khan?” 

No one had ever spoken to me in this manner, in this voice. 
since my father died. | spilt tea down my lap. My head gave an 
uncontrolled jerk, | was so shocked. I half stood up and thought 
I would catch him by his throat and press till all those ugly words 
and ugly thoughts of his were choked, bled white and incapable 
of moving again. Only | am not that sort of a man. I know myself 
to be weak, very weak. | only brushed the tea from my clothes 
and stood there, staring at my feet. | stared at my broken old 
sandals, streaked with tea, at my loose clothes of white homespun. 
| told myself I lived so differently from them. my aim and purpose 
in life were so different from anything those gaudy street vagabonds 
could comprehend that I should not be surprised or take it ill if 
there were such a lack of understanding between us. 

“What sort of instrument is the fanpura?’’ Ajit was saying still 
loudly. “Not even an accompaniment. It is nothing. Anyone 
could play it. Just three notes, over and over again. Even I could 
play it,” he ended with a shout, making the others clap his back 
and lean forwards in laughter at his wit. 

Then Bhola leaned towards me. He was the quietest of them, 
although he wore a shirt of purple and white flowers and had 
dyed his moustache ginger. | knew he had been to jail twice 
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already for housebreaking and theft. Yet he dared to lean close 
to me, almost touching me, and to say “‘Bhai, go back to the 
sitar. You even know how to play the sarod and the vina. You 
could be a great Ustad yourself, with some practice. We are telling 
you this for your own good. When you became famous and go 
to America, you will thank us for this advice. Why do you spend 
your life sitting at the back of the stage and playing that idiot 
fanpura while someone else takes all the fame and all the money 
from you?” 

It was as if they had decided to assault me. | felt as if they 
were climbing on top of me, choking me, grabbing me by my 
hair and dragging me down. Their words were blows. the idea 
they were throwing at me an assault. | felt beaten, destroyed, and 
with my last bit of strength shook them off, threw them off and. 
pushing aside the table and cups and plates, ran out of the tea- 
shop. I think they followed me because I could hear voices calling 
me as | went running down the street, pushing against people 
and only just escaping from under the rickshaws, tongas and 
buses. It was afternoon, there were crowds on the street, dust and 
smoke blotted out the natural light of day. | saw everything as 
vile, as debased, as something amoral and ugly, and pushed it 
aside, pushed through as | ran. 

And all the time | thought. Are they right? Could I have played 
the sitar myself? Or the sarod, or the vina? And become an Ustad 
myself? This had never before occurred to me. My father had 
taught me to play all these instruments and disciplined me severely, 
but he had never praised me or suggested I could become a front- 
rank musician. | had learnt to play these instruments as the son 
of a carpenter would naturally have learnt to make beds and 
tables and shelves, or the son of a shopkeeper learnt to weigh 
grain and sell and make money. But | had practised on these 
instruments and played the ragas he taught me to play without 
thinking of it as an art or of myself as artist. Perhaps | was a 
stupid, backward boy. My father always said so. No these boys 
who had heard me play in the dark hall of our house in the music 
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lane, told me I could have been an Ustad myself, sat in the centre 
of the stage, played for great audiences and been applauded for 
my performance. Were they right? Was this true? Had | wasted 
my life? 

As | ran and pushed, half-crying, | thought these things for 
the first time in my life, and they were frightening thoughts— 
large, heavy, dark ones that threatened to crush and destroy me. 
| found myself pushed up against an iron railing. Holding onto 
its bars, looking through tears at the beds of flowering cannas 
and rows of imperial palms of a dusty city park I hung against 
those railings, sobbing, till I heard someone address me—possibly 
a policeman, or a beggar, or perhaps just a kindly passer-by. “In 
trouble?” he asked me. “Got into trouble, boy?” I did not want 
to speak to anyone and shook him off without looking at him 
and found the gate and went into the park, trying to control 
myself and order my thoughts. 

| found a path between some tall bushes, and walked up and 
down here, trying to think. Having cried, | felt calmer now. I had 
a bad headache but I was calmer. | talked to myself. 

When | first met my Ustad, I was a boy of fifteen—a stupid, 
backward boy as my father had often told me I was. When | 
walked up to the stage to give him the fanpura he had ordered 
from my father, | saw greatness in his face, the calm and wisdom 
and kindness of a true leader. Immediately | wished to deliver 
not only my fanpura but my whole life into his hands. Take me, 
| wanted to say, take me and lead me. Show me how to live. 
Let me live with you, by you, and help me, be kind to me. Of 
course | did not say these words. He took the fanpura from me 
and asked me to play it for him. This was his answer to the words 
| had not spoken but which he had nevertheless heard. “Play 
for me’’—and with these words he created me, created my life, 
gave it form and distinction and purpose. It was the moment of 
my birth and he was both my father and my mother to me. He 
gave birth to me—Bhaiyya, the fanpura player. 

Before that I had no life, I was nothing : a dirty, hungry street 
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urchin, knocking about in the lane with other idlers and vagrants. 
| had played music only because my father made me, teaching 
me by striking me across the knuckles and pulling my ears for 
every mistake | made. | had stolen money and sweets from my 
mother. | was nothing. And no one cared that I was nothing. It 
was Ustad Rahim Khan who saw me, hiding awkwardly in the 
shadows of an empty hall with a tanpura in my hands, and called 
me to come to him and showed me what to do with my life. | 
owe everything to him, my very life to him. 

Yes, it was my destiny to play the fanpura for a great Ustad, 
to sit behind him where he cannot even see me, and play the 
notes he needs so that he may not stray from the bound of his 
composition when gripped by inspiration. | give him, quietly and 
unobtrusively, the materials upon which he works, with which 
he constructs the great music for which the whole world loves 
him. Yes, anyone could play the fanpura for him, do what I do. 
But he did not take anyone else, he chose me. He gave me my 
destiny, my life. Could | have refused him? Does a mortal refuse 
God? 

It made me smile to think anyone could be such a fool. Even 
_I, Bhaiyya, had known when the hour of my destiny had struck. 
Even a backward, feckless boy from the streets had recognized 
his god when he met him. | could not have refused. I took up 
the tanpura and played for my Ustad, and | have played for him 
since. | could not have wished for a finer destiny. 

Leaving the park, | hailed a tonga and ordered the driver to 
take me to my Ustad. Never in my life had I spoken so loudly, 
as surely as I did then. You should have heard me. I wish my 
Ustad had heard me. 
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NOTES ON AUTHORS 


A. K. Ramanujan Attipat Krishnaswami Ramanujan was born 
in Mysore in 1929 and educated at Maharaja's College, Mysore, 
Deccan College, Poona, and Indiana University. He taught at the 
University of Chicago since 1962, and was the William E. Colvin 
Professor in the Departments of South Asian Languages and 
Civilizations, and Linguistics, and Professor, Committee on Social 
Thought. He was the author of more than fifteen books, that 
include verse in English and Kannada; and translations from 
verse and prose from Tamil and Kannada. He received the 
Padma Sri in 1976 and a Mac Arthur Prize Fellowship in 1983. 


Anita Desai was born in Mussoorie in 1937, and graduated 
from Miranda House, Delhi University, in 1957. Among her 
novels are Cry, the Peacock (1963), Voices in the City (1965), 
Bye-bye, Blackbird (1971), Where Shall We Go This Summer? 
(1975) and Fire on the Mountain (1977), which won her the 
Sahitya Academy Award, and Clear Light of Day (1980). Her 
short stories and novels are written in lucid prose and contain 
gentle irony and subtle characterization. 


Aurobindo Ghosh was born in Calcutta in 1872 and educated 
at Loreto Convent School, Darjeeling, St. Paul's school, London, 
and King’s College, Cambridge. He returned to India in 1893 
and was for the next fourteen years Professor of English and 
French at Baroda College. He resigned from this job and joined 
the nationalist movement. While lodged in Alipur jail he had 
certain mystic experiences that were to change the course of his 
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life. In 1926 he established his famous ashram at Pondicherry. 
In the last decade of his life he wrote Savitri, an epic poem of 


24,000 lines. A Dream of Surreal Science is from his Collected 
Poems. 


Bhabani Bhattacharya was born in 1906 in Bhagalpur, Bihar. 
He studied history at the University of Patna and then at the 
University of London from where he araduated with a Ph.D. in 
1934. In 1947 he published So Many Hungers! His later novels 
are Music for Mohini (1952), He Who Rides a Tiger (1954), A 
Goddess Named Gold (1960), Shadow from Ladakh (1966). for 
which he received the Sahitya Academy Award, Steel Hawk and 
Other Stories (1968), and A Dream in Hawaii (1978). 


Dom Moraes was born in Bombay in 1938 and educated there 
and at Jesus College, Oxford, where he read English. When he 
was nineteen he published his first book of poems, A Beginning 
(1957), and won the Hawthornden Prize in 1958. He has since 
published Poems (1960), John Nobody (1965), Poems : 1955- 
1965 (1966), Bedlam & Others (1967), Collected Poems: 1957- 
1987 (1987) and Serendip (1990). 


Jayanta Mahapatra was born in 1928 in Cuttack. He taught 
physics in different colleges in Orissa. His first book of poems, 
Close the Sky, Ten by Ten, appeared in 1971, and it was followed 
by Svavamvara and Other Poems (1971), A Rain of Rites (1976), 
A Father's Hours (1976), Waiting (1979), The False Start (1980), 
Life Signs (1983), Dispossessed Nests (1986), Selected Poems 
(1987), Burden of Waves and Fruit (1988), and The Temple 
(1989), Relationship (1980), a long poem in twelve sections, was 
selected for the Sahitya Academy Award of 1981. 


Kamala Das was born in 1934. Her published collections include 
Summer in Calcutta (1965), The Descendants (1965), The Old 
Plavhouse and Other Poems (1973) and Only the Soul Knows 
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How to Sing (1996). With Pritish Nandy she published Tonight 
This Savage Rite : The Love Poetry of Kamala Das and Pritish 
Nandy (1979); her other works include Collected Poems (1984), 
her autobiography My Story (1976), a novel in Enalish, A/phabet 
of Lust (1977), two collection of short stories, A Doll for the Child 
Prostitute (1977), and Padmavati the Harlot and Other Stories 
(1992). She also writes in Malayalam under the pen name 
Madhavikutty. She received a PE.N. Prize in 1964, the Kerala 
Sahitya Academy Award for fiction in 1969, the Chaman Lal 
award for journalism in 1971, the Asian World Prize for Literature 
in 1985, and the Indira Priyadarshini Vrikshamitra Award in 
1988. She was awarded an Honorary Doctorate by the World 
Academy of Arts and Culture, Taiwan, in 1984. 


Mulk Raj Anand was born in Peshwar in 1905 and was educated 
at the universities of Punjab and London. He received his Ph.D. 
in Philosophy in 1929. His first novel, Untouchable (1935), 
brought him success. Some of his famous works are Coolie 
(1936), the trilogy, The Village (1939), Across the Black Waters 
(1940), The Sword and the Sickle (1942). and Private Life of 
an Indian Prince (1953). 


Nissim Ezekiel was born in Bombay in 1924 of Jewish parents, 
and educated in Bombay and London. After working in journalism, 
advertisina and broadcasting he took up teaching in 1961 and 
retired as Professor of English at the University of Bombay. In 
1964, he was a Visiting Professor at Leeds University; in 1974, 
an invitee of the U.S. government under its International Visitor's 
Program; and in 1975, a Cultural Award Visitor to Australia. His 
works include A Time to Change (1952), Sixty Poems (1953), 
The Third (1959), The Unfinished Man (1960), The Exact Name 
(1965), Three Plays (1969), Snakeskin and Other Poems (1974), 
Hymns in Darkness (1976), Latter-Day Psalms (1982), selected 
for the Sahitya Academy Award of 1983, and Collected Poems 
(1989). He was the editor of many literary magazines. In 1988 
he was awarded the Padma Shri. 
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R. K. Narayan was born in 1907 in Ma 


Mysore. His first novel Swami and Friends appeared in 1935. 


Among his other works are The Bachelor of Arts 

Dark Room (1938), An Astrologer’s Da Vv and Other ae . 
Mr Sampath (1949), The Financial Expert (1952). The Guide 
(1958), Zhe Man-eater of Malgudi (1961). A Horse and Two 
Goats (1970) and My Days (1974). In 1958 he received the 
Sahitya Academy Award for The Guide 


dras and graduated from 


Raja Rao was born at Hassan, Karnataka. in 1909. He studied 
French at Aligarh Muslim University, and graduated from Nizam 
College, Hyderabad. He also studied at the Universities of 
Montpellier and Sorbonne. His first novel Aanthapura appeared 
in 1938. His other works are The Serpent and the Rope (1960) 
which won him the Sahitya Academy Award in 1964, The Cat 
and Shakespeare (1965) and Comrade Kirillov (1976). His short 
stories are collected in 7he Cow of The Barricades (1947) and 
The Policeman and the Rose (1978). 


Sarojini Naidu was born in 1879 in a middle class Bengali 
family settled in Hyderabad. She wrote her first poem The Lady 
of the Lake whenshe was only thirteen years old. She attended 
Cambridge University and showed her poems around to the 
literary figures of the day. She came back to India in 1898 and 
married Dr. Govindarajalu Naidu. In 1904 she attended the 
eighteenth session of the Indian National Congress and met all 
the important leaders. She met Mahatma Gandhi in 1914 and 
for the next thirty-five years she travelled extensively in India and 
abroad speaking for the cause of India’s freedom. Her first major 
collection, The Golden Threshold came out in 1905 and sold five 
editions in eleven years. The Bird of Time (1912) and The 
Broken Wing (1917) followed it. 7he Sceptered Flute appeared 
in 1943 but the poems in this collection were already published 
in previous volumes. Sarojini was known as the ‘Nightingale of 
India’. 
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Toru Dutta was born in 1856 in Calcutta. She was six years 
old when her father, the poet Govin Chander Dutt converted to 
Christianity. The family left for France and England in 1869. 
They returned to Calcutta in 1873 where Toru Dutt died four 
years later of tuberculosis. Her first publication was an essay on 
Henry Derozio in The Bengal Magazine in 1874. A Sheaf Gleaned 
in French Fields (1876), a collection of translations from the 
French, was the only book to be published during her lifetime. 
Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindusthan was published 
posthumously in 1882. 
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